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r WAITING FOR AN OFFER, 
! Me. Serrarp is always very happy in his 
“ielinéation of negro character and the, incidents 
‘ef negro life in the Southern States. He never 
®ttempts to idealize his characters, all his figures 
being caught from real life, as any one may see 
who has been'in the South. ‘The illustration on 
this page is a sketch from an actual scene. The 
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junk dealer is engaged in the intricate hie 


of appraising the heap of broken ware and cast- 
off utensils which the two women have seraped | 


together, and is evidently in a mathematical 
quandary. One of the women appears to be un 
concerned, while the other reckons up on her 


fingers the value of the articles, and what they | 
The action 


will probably bring in cash or trade. 


of the boy is characteristic. He grasps the old 
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of Congress, at 


gun, which his father may have carried in the 
war, with an evident disinclination to part with 
it ; he will want it himself when he grows mp, 
for ‘coon-hunting at least; and from the intetest 
with which he surveys the rusty barrel, we may 
almost fancy him about to abstract the weapon 
from the heap of rubbish, and make away with 
it to some safe place of concealment. Mean 
while the three grown people, untroubled by sen- 
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timental or romantic fancies, are concerned only 
| about the settlement of the bargain, It is evi- 
dently a weighty and puzzling matter. The junk 
dealer is determined to be cautious, and give not 


| a cent more than he is obliged to, and the two 


women are equally decided to accept nothing less 
than the full market value of their wares. From 
they may stand dickering 
over them half a day before concluding a bargain. 
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€— This Number of HaRPER’s WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and Amer- 
ica write constantly for the WEEKLY. 
As a journal of choice reading, com- 
bined with artistic attractions of the 
very highest order, it leaves every com- 
petitor in the distance, and is the best 
and cheapest periodical in the world. 
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YE With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 

LY is sent out gratuitously an illustrated 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 

containing further installments of “ PHINEAS 
REDUX” and “THE PARISIANS,” the opening 
chapters of a new illustrated story, and other 
fealures of interest. 

Another illustrated E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 
will be sent out gratuitously with the next Number 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 








THE POLITICAL NEW YEAR. 


ite political year begins in New Hamp- 


_ shire, and the platforms of the nomina- 
ting conventions just held in that State show 
the peculiar condition of our politics. They 
deal not with great vational policies, but 


with details of administration. There is 
apparently no fundamental question divid- 
ing the parties, and nothing shows this con- 
dition more plainly than the general and 
cautious manner in which financial ques- 
tions are treated, and the politeness with 
which possible new issues are mentioned. 
But that there is no new issue is evident, 
and the election in New Hampshire will 
probably turn upon personal and local con- 
siderations, and upon confidence in party 
character, tradition, and tendencies. 
Republicans will be interested in knowing 
what New Hampshire Republicans say in 
opening the campaign. They begin, then, 
with a congratulatory glance at the history 
of the party. They proceed with an expres- 
sion of regret and censure for “a few” who 
have been unfaithful. They denounce the 
“salary grab,” and demand its total repeal, 
including the salary of the President here- 
after, and the return of the plunder. They 
protest against the revival of the franking 
system, and will hail ihe day when “ all un- 
just discriminations shall be eliminated from 
railway management, and a corresponding 
reduction made in fares and in freights to 
the whole people.” They desire “ wise leg- 
islation” for the banking system, and a re- 
turn to specie payments as speedily as prac- 
ticable. They require security for savings- 
banks, and a revision of the laws of taxa- 
tion. They resolve that agriculture is a 
most important and interesting pursuit, dep- 


recate special legislation, deplore intemper- 
ance, and point with pride to the results of 
Republican rule in the State, and to the ef- 
forts at retrenchment of a Republican Con- 
gress and Administration. This is the New 


Hampshire platform, and upon it the Con- 
vention placed Mr. LurHeR M‘Cutcuins for 
Governor, who is described as a “horny- 
handed” farmer, who milks his own cows 
and holds his own plow. 

Such a platform is most inst:uctive. Un- 


der various phrases it insists upon one thing 
only—hcuesty and economy of administra- 
tion, The practical question for the voter 
who reads it is, which party would probably 
repeal the “ grab,” prevent the revival of the 
franking privilege, more wisely manage the 
railways aud legislate for the banks and re- 
vise the taxation laws, prohibit special leg- 
islation and repress intemperance, retrench 
expenses and lay taxes? The Democrats 
demand substantially the same things, and 
tlw voters, therefore, will naturally support 
the party which they believe to be the more 
honest. The New Hampshire voter will wise- 
ly remember that the Democratic party may 
be well studied in the few States where it is 
in the ascendency, such as Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, and in its traditions and 
career, If that voter sees reason to believe 
that Democratic ascendency in any State or 
in the country would secure greater econ- 
omy, honesty, and confidence, he has a pe- 
culiarly robust faith. As aids to faith he will 
perhaps recall the Democratic selection of 
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of Representatives of this Congress, and the 
contemptuous Democratic caucus refusal to 
consider the repeal of the salary “grab,” 
and the virtually unanimous vote of the 
Democratic Senators in favor of the motion 
of the Democratic Senator NoRwoop to re- 
store the franking privilege. We do not 
mention such facts in forgetfulness of Re- 
publican short-comings, but for the purpose 
of reminding New Hampshire Republicans 
that if their candidates are honest and capa- 
ble, the objects which are equally sought by 
all good citizens are more likely to be at- 
tained by supporting them. 





THE REPEAL OF THE “GRAB.” 


Tue “salary grab” has been repealed. 
The vote in the Senate was 50 yeas and 8 
nays, of which five were Republicans, two 
Democrats, and one “Liberal.” In the House 
the vote was 226 yeas and 25 nays, of which 
fourteen were Republicans and eleven Dem- 
ocrats. The bill as adopted was offered by 
Senator CONKLING, and provides for the res- 
toration of the old salary, except for the 
President and the Supreme Court, and “cov- 
ers in” to the Treasury all the money which 
has not been drawn, or which has been re- 
turned under the “grab.” The bill fixes 
the salary of members of the House at five 
thousand dollars, with the old mileage and 
allowances, but prohibits mileage for the 
present session. If Congress now wishes to 
abolish mileage and allowances, it can do 
so. But there seems to be no reason for 
making the compensation smaller than it 
was before, and without mileage the salaries 
are very unequal. It costs some members 
from Maryland three or four dollars to go 





and come, but the members from Oregon 
and California must pay as many hundreds 
of dollars. 

Thus this shameful act of Congress is re- 
pudiated by Congress itself. It was a sign 
of dangerous official dethoralization, and the 
universal and indignant protest which ap- 
peared in the press and in the political con- 
ventions was equally a sign of sound public 
sentiment. It is a very curious fact to a 
close observer in Washington that Congress 
is generally profoundly ignorant of the real 
tendency of public opinion. The habit of 
strict party action confuses accurate appre- 
hension. The higher standards of conduct 
are forgotten in the desire to serve and sat- 
isfy party expectation, and there is constant 
forgetfulness that party men are also intel- 
ligent and honorable citizens. The “salary 
grab” was “shoved” through Congress by 
three forces—the desire of money, the 
known wish of the President, and the bra- 
vado of BUTLER. They were immediate and 
pressing, while public opinion was remote 
and obscure. The “grab” was driven 
through, and, although it is now repealed, 
the mischief it has occasioned can not be 
undone. It has injured the national re- 
spect for Congress, and it has injured the 
Republican party. But it will have been 
also of some good service if it shall have 
taught members of Congress that their own 
honorable instincts represent the real and 
controlling public opinion. SIDNEY advised 
tke poet to look into his own heart and write. 
Upon all questions involving honor and mor- 
al principle, the honest legislator may wisely 
look into his own heart and vote, and he wiil 
be sure of the public support that he desires. 





THE COMMUNE IN NEW YORK. 


In a large city, when many poor people 
are without work, and have therefore the 
time and disposition to listen to artful 
knaves, and even to be guided by them, a 
serious disturbance is always possible. That 
the men in this city who lately tried to per- 
suade the poorer working-men to march in 
a great procession to the City Hall expected 
trouble, and a trouble which could end only 
in crime, can not be doubted, except upon 
the theory that they were fools, which no- 
body asserts. A crowd of the kind that as- 
sembled in Tompkins Square is not a body 
which can properly decide upon practicable 
measures of relief for slack work and suffer- 
ing. It can, however, coerce and terrorize, 
and that was, of course, the expectation and 
the intention of its leaders. Their policy is 
that of SAMSON, to pull down the pillars and 
whelm all in common destruction. And the 
first duty of every good citizen, rich or poor, 
is to dispose of such dangerous leaders. 

Some of the newspapers reproach the po- 
lice with beginning the clubbing too soon, 
and suggest that a little more temporizing 
would have been better. There is no doubt, 
however, that the vigor of the police saved 
the city from a serious riot, for such a meet- 
ing is not an assembly of good citizens hon- 
estly seeking a proper purpose, but in great 
part a mob of the worst elements of the pop- 
ulation. The notice of dispersion may not 
have been carefully and generally published, 
and some blows may have been too reckless- 





ly given, but nothing is soimportant as that 





the rascals who use the ignorance and the 
suffering of the poor for their own ends shall 
be sternly warned that they can not rule 
the city by terror and riot. 

We do not, of course, propose that the 
authorities shall restrain in any manner the 
right of citizens peaceably to assemble and 
deliberate for any purpose, and to petition 
for redress. But such a right does not jus- 
tify a menacing movement upon the city 
authorities, which was the object of the 
Tompkins Square meeting. It is the duty 
of those authorities to take care that the 
peace is maintained, and every good citizen 
will sustain them. The follies and feroci- 
ties of the Commune are alien to American 
thought and American methods. The gov- 
ernment of this city is elected by the people, 
and is responsible to them, and the attempt 
of a few persons to overawe it is an insult to 
the people and an assault upon their rights. 
In Europe the government is often hostile 
to the people, but in this country it is the 
people themselves. Those, therefore—and 
this should be remembered by those to whom 
the appeals of demagogues are made—those 
who forcibly array themselves against the 
authérities are fighting with the mass of 
the people. In this winter of slack labor 
and.real suffering there is sincere sympathy 
for those honest persons who find no work, 
and with the actually destitute. Efforts for 
relief are constantly making on every hand. 
Extravagance is curtailed, and the necessity 
of economy makes the heart tender for those 
who have nothing. There is a universal 
willingness to devise means of aid, and those 
who are most interested should see that 
nothing can so surely destroy that willing- 
ness as riotous and threatening assemblies. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND TEXAS. 


THE action of the President in the Texas 
difficulty has been universally satisfactory. 
Even the Democratic and “ Liberal” jour- 
nals commend it. Fortunately the facts are 
undisputed. The Legislature of Texas pass- 
ed an election law. It was approved by 
Governor Davis and by all parties, and an 
election was held in pursuance of it, which 
resulted in a large Democratic majority. 
After the election the Supreme Court of the 
State declared the law to be unconstitution- 
al, and thereupon the Governor issued a 
proclamation warning the persons elected 
not to assume their functions, and, suppos- 
ing that they would not heed him, he called 
upon, the President for troops. The Presi- 
dent replied : 

“The call is not made in accordance with the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the acts of Congress 
under it, and can not, therefore, be granted. The act 
of the Legislature of Texas providing for the recent 
election having received your approval, and both po- 
litical parties having made nominations and ‘having 
conducted a political campaign under its provisions, 
would it not be prudent as well as right to yield to 
the verdict of the people as expressed by their ballots ?” 
Governor Davis and his friends have done 
what the Southern rebels did in 1860. They 
took part in an election, and then refused 
to abide by the result. 

The action of the President is character- 
istic. He is severely criticised for much 
that he does, but he has never shown a dis- 
position to stretch or strain his constitu- 
tional prerogatives. In the Louisiana case 
he earnestly requested Congress to act, and 
acted himself only when some action was 
imperative. He has been accused of acting 
wrongly, but it can not be truly said that 
he showed any wish to act at all, certainly 
none to act unconstitutionally. In the pres- 
ent instance his reply is full of quiet good 
sense, and disposes of the subject. It has 
been said that it is shocking to think that 
he might have interfered and have set aside 
the undoubted will of the people of Texas, 
But it is always possible for a State court to 
declare an election law unconstitutional, and 
for a Governor to hold with it and appeal 
for help to Washington. If the authorities 
there should act as requested, the will of the 
people of a State might be set aside. But 
all this would be within the forms of the 
Constitution. And it is undeniable that a 
government may be overthrown under its 
own forms, as that of the old republic of 
Rome was, and as the rebels hoped to over- 
throw ours. The security against such ef- 
forts is the virtue and loyalty of the people. 
The Constitution authorizes the government 
to protect a State against rebellion upon the 
application of the Legislature, or of the Gov- 
ernor when the Legislature can not be con- 
vened. Congress therefore must decide what 
is rebellion, and who rebels. 

We do not suppose that the President 
wished to do any thing in the Louisiana 
case that he has not done in that of Texas, 
and let us hope that the DuRELL committee 
have returned with some evidence or some 
recommendation that will secure a new elec- 
tion in that State. It will not have pon- 
dered in vain if it urgently demands of Con- 
gress not to shirk its constitutional respon- 
sibility in deciding contested authority in a 
State. In the Louisiana cese the President 





certainly owes Congress no thanks for push- 
ing him into a position in which, whatever 
he did, he was sure to be covered with abuse. 
But, whatever his action, he showed no more 
desire then than now to exceed his strict 
constitutional authority. 





BLOWING HOT AND COLD. 


THE vote in the House of Representatives 
upon Mr. KELLEy’s resolution shows that 
there is no settled financial conviction or 
policy among our Republican friends. Mr. 
KELLEY’s inflation was approved by a large 
majority; Mr. HOLMAN’s motion, that no 
inflation is necessary, by a larger majority ; 
and General HaWLey’s, that under no cir- 
cumstances should there be any inflation, by 
general consent. No wonder that the House 
laughed. Its action was ridiculous. It has 
evidently no principles upon the subject, 
and no perception that it ought to have 
any. Mr. HaWLEY’s resolution declares that 
the national expenses must be reduced and 
regulated so as to be defrayed by exist- 
ing taxes. As the Secretary of the Navy 
‘says, Congress has the power, and if it de- 
clares that the present income is large 
enough, the matter is settled. If the action 
of the House in adopting the HawLey reso- 
lution could be interpreted to mean any 
thing, it would be a peremptory instruction 
to the committee not to propose a loan or 
increased taxation, but to force the expenses 
within the income, even if every public work 
and every naval preparation should be sud- 
denly stopped, and the rate of official sala- 
ries every where reduced. 

But unhappily the action had no meaning 
whatever. A House which simultaneously 
declares for inflation and against inflation 
is a House which will probably do wrong, 
because it does not understand how to do 
right. If the HAWLEY resolution had been 
deliberately adopted after careful debate, in 
which the disastrous and certain conse- 
quences of inflation had been fully exposed 
and considered, a very great step would 
have been taken toward a happy solution 
of difficulties. But in fact it was only a 
counter in a game. Mr. KELLEY played, 
and Mr. Homan and General HaWLry 
played, and nobody won. There was an 
appearance of action, and nothing was done. 
Another day Mr. KELLEY will try his infla- 
tion again, and will take care to time his 
effort favorably. But meanwhile members 
might profitably reflect upon the subject, 
read the direful story in the experience of 
other nations, and decide whether, if more 
money is needed for the government, it shall 
not be raised in the legitimate way, by a tax- 
ation universally diffused, and therefore eas- 
ily borne, and all the proceeds of which go 
into the Treasury. 





THE SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
URY AND GENERAL BUTLER. 


GENERAL BuTLER has had a little tilt with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in which he 
was amusingly unhorsed. The general told 
Mr. Kasson at an early day. in the session 
that if demagogism was his game, he would 
take a hand—and he keeps his hand in. An 
ex-soldier applied for a position in the Treas- 
ury Department, but, as he did not satisfy the 
requirements of the rules, he was not appoint- 
ed. Thereupon the general writes to the Sec- 
retary, wanting to know why this soldier— 
“and I make his case my own,” says General 
BUTLER, trusting that all ex-soldiers will see 
the gallant words—has not been appointed, 
when Congress in 1867 recommended that 
honorably discharged soldiers should be pre- 
ferred in appointments. ‘Can it be that the 
rules of the Civil Service Board overrule a 
distinct law of Congress?” asks the general. 
And the Secretary answers him, and figura- 
tively rolls the gallant inquirer in the dust, 
by saying that a later law of Congress au- 
thorized the President to make a rule which 
modified the first law. 

The object of the general’s letter, as was 
immediately shown by a correspondent of 
the Times, was to prejudice the public mind 
against the reform as discriminating against 
the soldiers, “ but for whose valor,” says tie 
general—atill trusting that all ex-soldiers 
will hear—“the Civil Service Board would 
have had no soft cushions to sit on now, 
which they enjoyed during the war, while 
the soldiers were in the field.” If your game 
is demagogism, I will take a hand, quoth 
General B. In the admirable report of the 
Treasury Board of Examiners, prepared by 
Mr. E. O. GRAVES last winter, it appears that 
of forty-two persons appointed under the 
rules, nearly forty and a half per cent. had 
served in the army. Is there any larger 
proportion under the pot-house system dear 
to General B.? Of two hundred and four 
male competitors, nearly twenty-three per 
cent. of the candidates who had served in 
the army were successful, and of the others 
a little more than nineteen per cent. Why 
should the geuerai be so swift to suppose 
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that old soldiers could not pass the neces- 
gary examination? And as the Times cor- 
respondent well asks, Why should General 
BuTier’s soldier be appointed in preference 
to other soldiers who stood above him upon 
the list ? 

‘And now who {s General BuTLER, that he 
should call the appointing power to account 
for not doing what he wishes to have done f 
He is @ member of the legislative branch 
of the goverument. But the Constitution 
and the laws vest the appointing power in 
the executive branch, and General BUTLER 8 
advice is an impertinence until it is asked, 
and his attempted dictation or demand 
would be insolence. His letter is an illus- 
tration of the evil practice which it is part 
of the intention of a reformed civil service 
to correct—the Congressional usurpation of 
the executive power. The sophistry by 
which General BuTLer maintains his posi- 
tion is transparent. He holds that he, as a 
Representative of the people of his district, 
knows better than any board of examiners 
can know who ought to be appointed to 
office. But a Representative is not only not 
elected to discharge any such duty, but he 
can not properly discharge it if he attends 
to that for which he was elected. More- 
over, exparience shows that the Representa- 
tive who claims that he knows better than 
any body who ought to be appointed in his 
district has often been elected himself be- 
cause of previous promises of the offices to 
certain men. Instead of consulting the pub- 
lic welfare and the wishes of his district, he 
consults his own personal purposes, and all 
those who are appointed through his influ- 
ence are universally regarded—and usually 
with perfect trath—as his individual hench- 
men. The demand for a change in the sys- 
tem is based in great degree upon the fact 
that the Representative proves that he does 
not know the persons in his district who 
should be appointed, while the practice 
upon which General BUTLER insists often 
prevents the party majority in the district 
from securing the Representative whom it 
prefers. General BUTLER’s letter to the Sec- 
retary is a fair illustration of the character 
of the opposition to the most radically serv- 
iceable political reform now possible. It is 
a mere appeal to Buncombe. 





DR. DENNY AND THE HARTFORD 
RETREAT. 


Dr. James H. DENNY has resigned his 
position as superintendent of the Retreat 
for the Insane at Hartford, under circum- 
stances which are worthy of reflection upon 
the part of all who are interested in that 
excellent institution, or who may have sad 
occasion to inquire into its management. 
Dr. DENNY was appointed in November, 
1872. He knew that there had been trouble 
arising from a conflict of authority between 
the superintendent and the steward ; but as 
the by-laws gave the former officer “ entire 
control of all present,” and had been revised 
to “place the government of the institution 
entirely under the control of the superin- 
tendent,” he had no hesitation in accepting. 
But early in December, that there might be 
no doubt of the precise meaning of the rule, 
he asked for tte managers’ construction of 
the by-laws. The reply unofficially stated 
that certain officers and affairs were not un- 
der the superintendent’s control. The re- 
quest was then made to the higher board, 
that of directors, that the by-laws should be 
revised upon the basis of the conclusions of 
the Association of Superintendents of Re- 
treats for the Insane, in regard to the gov- 
ernment of such institutions. It was de- 
clined. The request was repeated, with 
ample reasons. No reply was made until it 
was especially asked, and it was again a re- 
fusal. The doctor was then constrained, by 
the conviction that he had not the control 
which is not only considered indispensable, 
but which he had supposed guaranteed to 
him by the by-laws, to resign. And his res- 
ignation has been accepted. 

There has been no personal dissension. 
Dr. DENNY’s relations with the managers 
and directors and the officers of the Retreat 
have been entirely friendly. But the rea- 
sons that have occasioned his resignation 
are approved by the most eminent men of 
his profession, and are founded upon the 
conclusions of the Society of Superintend- 
ents. Dr. NICHOLS, president of that socie- 
ty, superintendent of the Government Hos- 
pital near Washington, Dr. KirKBRIDE, of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, Dr. Ray, Dr. Ty- 
LER, Dr. BANcRoFT, Dr. JELLY, Dr. COWLES, 
and Dr. Henry J. Bowpircu, are of opinion 
that Dr. DENNY’s reasons were conclusive; 
and Dr. BuTLER, who was for many years 
his predecessor in the Retreat, writes a very 
interesting historical survey of the govern- 
ment of such institutions, showing that the 
most eminent European and American au- 
thorities agree that the absolute control of 
the head of the institution is indispensable 
to the adequate discharge of his duties. 





This is also the formal expression of the So- 
ciety of Superintendents, and it is, as we 
learn, almost the universal rule at retreats 
in this country. Is there any good reason 
why it should not be the rule at the Hart- 
ford Retreat? Its by-laws plainly imply 
the supreme control of the superintendent, 
subject to the board of managers, and they 
state expressly that he is “to have the con- 
trol of all persons therein.” Yet he @oes not 
have control of so important a person there- 
in as the steward, and when it is proposed 
that the laws shall be revised so as to secure 
the implied supremacy beyond all question, 
the proposal is declined. There is surely no 
need of arguing the point. As Dr. Brown, 
of the Bloomingdale Asylum, truly says, “ In 
the majority of institutions there can not, I 
think, be a doubt that departure from such 
usage would seriously impair the moral and 
official influence of the medical superintend- 
ent for the general good of the institution.” 
That some institutions move smoothly un- 
der a different system, Dr. Brown considers 
to be only a happy accident. 

Undoubtedly the citizens of Hartford 
and of Connecticut, who are naturally deep- 
ly interested in this subject, perceive that 
the appointment of a proper successomto Dr. 
DENNY becomes a serious question, for Dr. 
Denny’s course is fully approved by; the 
most distinguished superintendents in the 
country; and there is probably no fit man 
who might accept the situation who would 
not enter upon it with the feeling that he 
must make the best of it, but that the regu- 
lations would necessarily impair his useful- 
ness. This should not be true of an insti- 
tution like the Hartford Retreat, which has 
so enviable a reputation, but which, because 
of the unwillingness to adopt in certain es- 
sential details the results of the experience 
of the most competent experts, has now lost 
the services of a gentleman whose special 
and nnusual capacity for the care of such an 
institution is universally acknowledged. 





“CARL BENSON.” 


Tne news of the death of CHARLES ASTOR 
BRISTED will be read with sorrow by those 
who knew that clever and whimsical man. 
He was variously accomplished, and he had 
an accurate knowledge of many subjects, 
but his independence and waywardness, 
with a certain humorous cynicism, repelled 
general sympathy. He had, however, a sin- 
cere desire of friendly recognition, and aimed 
to be of service to the community by inter- 
esting himself in many things which others 
disdain. He had lived much in Europe, 
and his standards of life and conduct were 
foreign, not American. In Washington, 
where for some years he had lived during 
the winter, his house was one of the most 
hospitable and brilliant, and his loss will be 
deeply felt. He wrote a great deal in maga- 
zines and newspapers, under the signature 
of “Carl Benson,” but his literary work will 
die with him. His familiar associates, who 
saw the good heart under the eccentric man- 
ner, and who knew the domestic content- 
ment of his later years, will always remem- 
ber him kindly as a man born to a fine 
fortune, but thwarted by temperament in 
satisfying his best aspirations. 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. VL. 


To every member of the Saxon family who re- 
visits the green fields and fertile landscape of*its 
ancient home there is a feeling of naturalness in 
the scene. Nothing seems unfamiliar or strange. 
Centuries or distance have not destroyed the se- 
cret chord that links one to the place whence he 
drew his origin. ‘There is a pleasant flavor in 
the moist, soft atmosphere that recalls inexplica- 
ble associations, ‘The air seems full of sounds 
and voices that are not unexpected, Like one 
of those curious impulses that are noticed by 
mental philosophers, we seem to have seen and 
heard. all this before. There can be no doubt 
that the instinct of race is a feeling that is in- 
destructible, and that those who wander to the 
home of their ancestors recognize it again by 
some subtle and mysterious sense. Nor is this 
feeling destined to be of slight importance in the 
future history of the Saxon family. Slowly yet 
steadily the influence of example is softening the 
harsher traits of English society. If the race 
flourishes in freedom and prosperity in the New 
World, its parent branch in the Old is sensibly 
yielding to the teachings of its experience, The 
most intelligent portion of the English are not 
unwilling to learn from their transatlantic breth- 
ren, Within a few years the great mass of the 
people have been stirred by a strong impulse of 
progress ; they have demanded and obtained a 
wider suffrage, a new advance toward equality, 
the diffusion of knowledge, and the recognition 
of the rights of labor. Even female suffrage has 
been introduced in municipal affairs, and it may 
be cheering to our advocates of the rights of 
woman to know that in England the fair sex has 
furnished some of the most useful members of 





the boards of education, and some of the most 
effective orators in popular meetings. 

In opposition to the projects of further reforms 
there has recently sprung up a conservative re- 
vival. Those who fear the rising vigor of the 
people are appealing to the English taste for the 
ancient and the traditional. Old customs are re- 
vived, and the medieval shows that a few years 
ago were neglected are once more employed to 
stimulate decaying conservatism. ‘The Lord 
Mayor's Day was celebrated last year with some- 
thing of its ancient splendor; the gilded coach, 
which had for some years been laid aside, new 
varnished and adorned, rolled heavily up Cheap- 
side and the Strand; the banners of the wealthy 
companies waved dimly through the mist; the 
mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs, in the gay robes 
and glittering insignia of their offices, followed 
or attended by a throng of servants in liveries of 
gold and crimsop, swept through the immense 
crowd to the sound of patriotic music. Guy 
Fawkes Day was observed in London and many 
of the provincial towns with more than usual fer- 
vor. Not the ceaseless din of fire-crackers and 
pistols on the most animated Fourth of July 
could surpass the celebration at Lewes, and at 
night the town glowed with the traditional bon- 
fires. Neither of these celebrations possibly had 
any political design, but they show at least the 
resolution with which the English maintain their 
old observances. All over the country at this 
season the air resounds with the cry of the hounds 
and the cheers of the huntsmen. Princes and 
lords, fair ladies and gallant attendants, ride 
mercilessly over the farmers’ fields, and chase 
poor .Reynard with medieval ardor to his lair. 
Never has game been more abundant, or the rig- 
or of the game-laws proved more effective in 
providing sport for the indolent and the wealthy, 
or more destructive to the morals of the young. 
Meanwhile at night the poacher pursues his dan- 
gerous trade under the guns of the gamekeeper, 
and the farmer laments over the ravages of li- 
censed vermin. Hodge, however, is not always 
to be ridden over, and begins to cry out loudly 
for the abolition of the game-laws and the de- 
struction of entails. 

Modern SacHEVERELLS meantime are sound- 
ing the dangers of the Church. They hope to 
arouse a new zeal for the venerable Establish- 
ment, and excite a popular tumult like that which 
brought Oxrorp and BotinesRoKs into power, 
and had nearly delivered England into the hands 
of a popish pretender, The new SacHEVERELL 
assails popular education as a species of atheism. 
He calls meetings of the clerical party, where 
statements are made and arguments offered that 
might deserve no gentler name than that of pious 
falseheods. He denounces the liberal Parlia- 
ment as a centre of infidelity, and probably for 
the first time in Anglican history a Sunday was 
recently devoted to the delivery of political ser- 
mons and injunctions to every good Churchman 
how to vote at the school elections. In her last 
days the Establishment has descended into the 
political arena, and noisy priests are heard deliv- 
ering election speeches as bitter as those of our 
ward politicians, and not much more refined. 
London has been lately stirred by the fury of its 
ecclesiastics as it has seldom been moved before. 
Yet many excellent and learned priests of the 
Established Church are most ready for reform, 
and look with natural regret upon the indiscreet 
behavior of their brethren—are willing to abandon 
the sale of livings, and punish simony with Scrip- 
tural severity. 

At this season London puts on its mantle of 
fog, and becomes often an invisible city. Cam- 
DEN relates that once when the Danes had sail- 
ed up the river to sack the Saxon capital, the 
Thames sent forth one of its thickest veils of 
mist. London disappeared, and the sea-rovers 
sailed away from a hopeless chase. That the 
sea of blinding fog which steals so suddenly over 
the broad capital, often almost in a moment, can 
come from the narrow river seems scarcely pos- 
sible; it descends from the skies, it creeps up 
from the damp earth, it comes so unexpectedly 
that the bright sunshine sometimes dies out into 
an instant gloom, and at mid-day lights are seen 
gleaming in all the offices of Lombard Street 
and the Poultry. Into the thick and blinding 
mist that lies in banks and layers on the pave- 
ments the smoke descends and forms a yellow 
sea of unpleasant odors, in which men and wom- 
en rise and disappear like ghosts. Recently one 
of these fogs stopped for several hours all busi- 
ness in the city. It was deepest at night. The 
streets and the river were impassable. The 
cabs, never daunted, stole heavily over the noise- 
less asphalt, and threatened a swift overthrow to 
wandering travelers. The lamps were invisible. 
A double force of the police with lanterns was 
sent out to guide lost wanderers to their homes. 
Not a breath of air disturbed the cloudy sea, and 
for many hours the fog was the master of Lon- 
don. Some curious anecdotes are told of these 
sudden inundations. A clergyman on his way 
to his church finds himself entering a gin palace, 
or a belated merchant wanders in a vain search 
around Berkeley Square for his invisible home. 
Yet the Londoners sport like dolphins in their 
native fog, and every where ruddy faces and bur- 
ly figures start radiant out of the feathery mist. 

Rising fair and stately, immense and massive, 
from the yellow fog, St. Paul’s often seems as 
graceful and ethereal as the palace of a cloud- 





king. All its lines are within the limits of the 
beautiful, and all its vast proportions melt into 
perfect harmony. Yet in this chill season, when 
in the dearth of fuel the industrious poor are cry- 
ing out at their frequent meetings that they are 
starving and perishing with cold, one can herdly 
look upon London's proud cathedral without a 
shiver. It was built from the product of an 
onerous tax upon coal, The laboring throng 
of the reigns of Cuarzes II, and Annz were 
starved and pinched that the stately fane might 
rise again from its ashes, A dole was gathered 
from every poor man’s family, and the mighty 
fabric weighed heavily upon the resources of the 
impoverished city. Faithful Anglicans are ac- 
customed to laud the piety and devotion of 
Cuarces II., who laid the foundations of the 
new church, and even opened the list of sub- 
scriptions with a liberal sum ; but Cuartes, who 
had other and less pious uses for his money, nev- 
er paid his subscription, and left the expenses 
of his devout project to be borne by his more 
honest subjects. For forty years the splendid 
conception of the gifted architect was slowly per~ 
fecting, and London starved that this ** monu- 
ment of London's glory,” as it is ealled by an 
early chronicler, might tower over its mists. As 
a church, St. Paul's is almost wholly useless. 
The echoes of the dome render the preacher's 
voice inaudible; the sweet notes of ite choristers 
and of its melodious organ alone rise harmonious- 
ly above the confusion of sounds. Its services 
are little more than an empty pageant, and of 
the vast extent of the nave and transepts only an 
insignificant share is devoted to a sacred pur- 
pose.. A throng of marble effigies form its largest 
congregation. Asa charch it would seem absurd, 
if it were not so beautiful. 

The new towers of Parliament want all the 
grace and harmony of St. Panl’s. Many of their 
separate elements are admirable. The clock- 
tower, tall and shapely, recalls the campaniles 
of Venice, The gateways, halls, and chambers 
are grand, and even majestic. Enormous sams 
have been lavished in en effort to provide an ap- 
propriate place for the meeting of the modern 
successors of Saxon witans end Norman knights. 
Such waste in decoration, such poverty in design, 
have scarcely been known. Viewed from the 
opposite bank of the Thames, where its effect 
ought to have been finest, the huge building pre- 
sents a long low line of Gothic rudeness, broken 
only by a cluster of insignificant pinnacles thet 
seem ludicrously out of place, One longs to 
brush them all away, and at least leave the fabric 
its simplicity. 

In Westminster Abbey criticism is disarmed 
amidst the rare and matchless delicacy of its tra- 
cery in stone that blossoms into fruits and flowers, 
in arabesques and medizval devices, and in the 
memories of the gentle Epwarp the Confessor 
dedicating his early shrine ; of the fierce Norman 
conqueror taking the oath of England's kings 


amidst the blaze of the burning pile and the . 


shrieks of the slaughtered Saxons ; of the throng 
of Prantacenets and Trpors, who have ever 
broken the oaths they had plighted to their peo- 
ple; of Sruartrs and Hanoverians; and of the 
mighty band of England's real rulers who sleep 
in the Poets’Corner. Evcunn Lawkencz, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Tur leading event of the week in Congress was & 
further effort to select a Chief Justice. The President 
having nominated Mr. Caleb Cushing for the place, 
the matter was referred by the Senate to the J adlciary 
Committee. On January 13, while the nomination 
“was still under consideration by the committee, the 
discovery was made that in the early part of the South- 
ern rebellion Mr. Cushing had written a letter to Jef- 
ferson Davis, the terms of which are construed as 
throwing doubt upop the writer's loyalty to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, The letter was found 
among the former archives of the rebel govern- 
ment. As soon as this fact was brought to the know!- 

e of the President he withdrew the nomination. 
—The salary measure yay oy in the Senate 
January 12, when a substitute for the amended House 
bill was proposed by Mr. Conkling, of New York, and 

by a vote of 60to8 The successful bill repeals 
he obnoxious act of March 8, 1878, renting as it 
affects the salaries of the President and Ju gee of the 
Supreme Court. It provides that all salaries shall be 
the same as they were prior to the passage of that act; 
that mileage shall not be allowed for the first session 
of the present Congress and ell back pay pot drawn, 
or returned to the Treasury, shall be covered into the 
Treasury, and declared to be the pro of the United 
States. The substitute was imm lately sent to the 
House, and there adopted, seneery by a vote of 226 
vo 25.—The Naval Appropriation bill passed the House, 
January 15, reduced to $16,500,000, 

A crowd of so-called workin z-men, in defiance of 
the order of the authorities forbidding them to hold a 
meeting in Tompkins Square, in this city, assembied 
at that place, January 13, with the avowed purpose of 
creating a disturbance, but the police soon dispersed 
them. Several of the ere were arrested, and held 
for trial. One of them carried a red flag, and declared 
himself a Communist; others were armed with kniy 
revolvers, and other deadly weapons. The police di 
not resort to the use of their clubs till one of their 
number had been knocked on the head and fatally 
injured with a claw-hammer; then followed a fierce 
conflict, which brought many a man a sore head and 
bloody face, and taught the would-be rioters a lesson 
not soon to be forgotten. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tux latest news from Spain seems to point to the 
pete triumph of the government over the revola- 
tionist forces, Cartagena was surrendered to nation- 
al troops Jannary 13, after a protracted resietance. 
Contreras, Ferrez, and Galvez fled to ers on board 
of the Numancia. Scon afterward the entes 
et Barcelona surrendered also, 

A —— of the members of the late Snanish Cortes 
have adopted a vote of in Senor Castelar, 
and requested him to prepare a manifesto to the nation, 

The National Liberal party has gained several yictus 
ries in the recent elections in Germany, 
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LIFE ON THE OCKEAN—FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK.—fSex Pace 102.) 
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LIFE ON THE OCEAN. 
Ovr illustrations on page 101 give two inter- 
sting chapters in the life of an ocean traveler— 
ng port and nearing home. Every one 
who has made a long voyage will recognize the 
truth of the artist’s representation. In the first 
sketch we have the inevitable discomforts of the 
first day out, when the motion and smell of the 
steamer tell most strongly on sensitive heads 
and stomachs, In the second, every one has 
hecome used to ocean life. The steady roll of 
the steamer no longer occasions nausea, and the 
natural anxiety with which most people contem- 
plate a jong voyage has given way to a sense of 
perfect security, and the passengers amuse them- 
selves on deck, when the weather is fine, with 
ds or chess, or such other ways of passing the 

> as suit them best. 


PERSONAL. 


Tur lecture of Mr. Taowas Nast at Associa- 


tion Hall, in this city, on the evening of the 10th 
inst., was iu many respects a remarkable success. 
The lecture was modestly advertised in the dai- 


ly papers, but, probably from the fact that no 
complimentary tickets were issued to the press, 
or to any one, not a line of editorial allusion 
was made to it in any paper before or after its 
delivery. Notwithstanding this, every seat in the 
hall was sold before Wednesday night, and a few 
peculators, who were lucky enough to get a 
few tickets, doubled and trebled their money at 
the door on the evening of the lecture. Every 
seat in the hall was occupied, and every seat paid 
for. Notas single ‘deceased caput’? was there. 
We are probably correct in saying, that during 
his lecture season Mr. Nast has thus far uni- 
formly drawn larger and better-paying audiences 
than any of his brethren or sisters in that branch 
of public “endeavor.’? And the audiences are 
pleased with him—pleased with his readiness, 
pleased with his wit, and delighted with the dis- 
play of that marvelous talent which enables 
him in a moment, and with a few dashes of col- 


or, to present the ‘‘ very form and pressure” of 
those who haye of jate years rendered them- 
selves famous or infamous in the public affairs 
of the country. 

—That 


**A little nonsense now and then 

Is relished by the best of men” 
no more be doubted than that Mr. BARNUM, 
if created for any particular thing, was created to 
create recreation for the tired American citizen 
and the light-hearted, thin-appareled, irrepressi- 
ble voungster. The establishment he is now 
building on the entire square formerly occupied 
y the Harlem and New Haven Railroad dépdéts 
the most extensive thing of the 
The “track” of the Hippo- 
ro a sixth of a mile in length. Mr. 
Barnum has visited all the Continental cities 
l engaged the best of every thing engageable. 
Hie has secured what may fairly be called an 
endless veriety of attractions, ranging from a 
rsetoa Romenchariot. With the Messrs. 


e has done 
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for « 2-rformance, and a 
furthe ’ will be dispatched, including 
eixt an elands, ten zebras, a team 
of re wpland drivers, a troupe of 
performing ponies, monkeys, dogs, goats, etc., 
ete. The armorand costume makers of London 
are to set to work immediately. The panto- 
mimes are off their minds and hands, and some 
portion of the paraphervalia which is to contrib- 
ute to the gigantic whole will be shipped week- 
ly. The Hippodrome will open in April, and 
will fur outstrip any thing Mr. BARNUM has done 
heretofore. 

—Colonel Pree, who has just returned to his 
home in Brooklyn, Long Island, after an absence 
of seven years as United States consul at Mauri- 
tius, proved himself one of the most efficient 
and intelligent officials ever sent out to repre- 
sent the interests of this country at a foreign 
port. Within a month after his arrival at his 
post the terrible fever which had ravaged the 
island broke forth with greater virulence, and 
Colonel Pixs was the only consul who remained 


it his post during that awful time, administering 
to his sick and dying countrymen. He was at 
length stricken down himself, and narrowly 
iped with life. Colonel Pike was also very 


t 


tive and successful in his efforts to repress 
uses On board American whaling and trading 
hips which touched at Port Louis. In addition 
to these official labors he employed his leisure 
hours in writing a work on Mauritius, the first 
volume of which, containing the only authentic 
nd complete account of the island ever given to 
the public, has been published by the HARPERS 
and in London, It has received very high com- 


mendations as @ standard work from the press 
of England and America. A second volume is 
to follow, on the fauna and flora of the island. 

—M. CaTAcazy appears to have quite subsided 
from the diplomatic stage. During the mission 
of Governor Ork to St. Petersburg he had an in- 
terview with Prince GortscuakoFF, the Prime 
Minister, who referred to the CaTacazy affair, 
and expressed regret at its occurrence. He said 
that “*CaTacazy was a shrewd man, of good 
ability, and a fine writer, who had been with 
him four or five years in the Foreign Office, who 
he thought would be of great service in Amer- 
ica, but that he turned out a meddlesome fellow, 
greatly lacking in judgment. He was therefore 
no longer in the government service.” 

-Mr. WALTER KIMBALL, of Chicago, is one 
of the few men in history who have had riches 
thrust upon them. Some five years ago, while 
Coniptroller of that city, several of the large 
railroad companies desired to purchase a part 
of th Lake Perk for dépét grounds, and a 
bargain having been made with the city for 
$800,000, they paid over to the Comptroller 
=200,000 as a first installment. An injunction, 

»wever, was obtained, restricting the city from 
csposing of the land, and the case is still pend- 
tle City Treasurer therefore refused to re- 





* the money, the railroad companies refused 
to take it bac k, ‘ind 80 Mr. KimBa.y found the 
snug sum on his hands, and has continued to 
keep it. The interest on $200,000, even invested 


in government bonds, gives a tolerable living 
* for one family, and so Mr. Kr 
Living in ¢i T cr since, and pericctly con- 
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tented to let the matter rest exactly as it is in- 
detinitely. The city certainly don’t own the 
money, for it never had it, and the railroad 
companies will not admit that they own it, and 
as there is no prospect of a settlement of the 
contested case, Mr. KimBaLL is — to hold 
on to it indefinitely. Even if ever called upon 
to pay it over, it is not likely that any demand 
can or will be made for interest, so that, on the 
whole, the ex-Comptroller may be said to have 
the “softest thing’’ of the kind on record. 

—Commodore VANDERBILT’s next_birthday 
will be his eightieth, Mr. WitL1am B. Astor 
is nearly the same age, and Mr. A. T. STEwaRT 
about seventy, though he has the look and ac- 
tion of a man of sixty. 

—The mysterious disappearance of JoHN 
CuurcH, who went recently to Kentucky, is 
explained. He told one of the residents of that 
commonwealth that ‘‘ DANIEL Boone was noth- 
ing but a one-horse whisky-distiller.”” The fam- 
ily of Mr. Courc#H can receive his effects by ad- 
dressing the coroner. 

—Mr. FeneLon Hussett, of Bridgeport, is a 
good man, but quaint. Having made extensive 
repairs to his house, he recently had a house- 
warming, and to it invited all the widows he 
could ferret out in town belonging to the Bea- 
ver Street M. E. Church. There assembled a 
company of twenty, all widows, and they were 
handsomely entertained. They were well along 
in years, the oldest being eighty-nine, and the 
average age being sixty-six. It is only good 
Connecticut men who do that sort of thing. 

—If there was any one thing about which the 
late B. FRANKLIN had feelings, it was pantaloons, 
and those which he especially liked were his 
leathern ones. Hence, when it came about that 
they were stolen, with other coverings for his 
person, he went into print in the Pennsylvania 

Gazette of February 22, 1738-9, as follows : 
“ C\TOLEN—B. Frank iin’s NEW SEATED Breeours.— 
Stolen on the 15th instant by one WiLi1aM Liorn, 
out of the house of Bensamin Frank rn, an half worn 
Sagathee Coat, lined with Silk, four fine homespun 
Shirts, a fine Holland Shirt, ruffled at the hands and 
bosom, a pair of black broadcloth Breeches, new seat- 
ed and lined with leather, two pair of worsted 
Stockings, one of a dark colour, and the other of a 
lightish blue, a coarse Cambric Handkerchief, marked 
with an F in red silk, a new pair of Calf Skin Shoes, a 
Boy's new Castor Hat, and sundry other Thin 

@N, B.—The said Luoyp pretends to understand 
Latin and Greek, and has been a School-master; He 
is an Irishman about 30 Years of Age, tall and slim. 
Had on a lightish Colour’d Great Coat, red Fee a 

air of Black Silk Breeches, an old felt Hat, too little 

or him, and sewed on the side of the Crown with 
white Thread, and an old dark-coloured Wig; but 
may haps wear some of the clothes above men- 

0 . 

- «Whoever secures the said Thief so that he may be 
brought to Justice, shall have Thirty Shillings Reward 
and reasonable charges, paid by ANKLIN, 

“ Puriapeteata, Feb. 22, 1738-9.” 

—GatL Borpen, who did great good in mak- 
ing and bringing into general use condensed 
milk, died a few days since in the town bearing 
his name, in Colorado County, Texas. He moved 
to that State several years ago, and acquired a 
large fortune. 

—In few journals of the country is ‘‘the art 
of putting things’ carried to higher perfection 
than in the Louisville Courier-Journal. It has 
a sweet, student-like style of ‘‘composition” 
that is the delight of Louisville and “towns 
round.’ It noticed recently the affecting death 
of an indigent alien in the following tearful lan- 
guage: ‘‘ALFONZO BARRANO, a native of Spain, 
died a pauper at Dayton, Ohio, the other week, 
without knowing that a deceased brother of his 
had left him a fortune of $33,000,000 in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. But his daughter, Mrs. Grrovup, 
the owner and engineer of a stern-wheel pea-nut- 
stand in New Orleans, is now reaching out for 
the money. If we had an immensely opulent 
brother, oruncle, or aunt, or grandmother on the 
other side of the ocean, we would a thousand 
times rather he or she would bequeath us a five- 
dollar bull-pup than a fortune of $33,000,000; for, 
while they make it a point over there never to 
deliver one of those big fortunes until the Greek 
kalends, the chances are ten to one that the dog 
would arrive by the very next steamer.” 

—Just before Governor JEWELL started on his 
mission to Russia he remarked to a friend in 
this city that he would learn to speak French 
before he got to St. Petersburg, or perish in the 
attempt. The Governor survives. He was for- 
mally presented to the Czar December 9, and 
on the 14th, with his wife and daughter, was 
presented to the Empress. His address on the 
former occasion was made in French, and ap- 
peared in French and Russian in the St. Peters- 
burg Journal. His young JEWELLS speak French 
perfectly. 

—Colonel Rosert E. Wrruers, the new Unit- 
ed States Senator from Virginia, is a native of 


that State, fifty-three years of , & graduate 
of the University of Virginia, and for nineteen 
years a practitioner of medicine. At the out- 


break of the rebellion he joined the Confederate 
army, and commanded a regiment in the battles 
of first Manassas, Seven Pines, and Gaines’s Mill. 
In the last-named fight he fell, dreadfully wound- 
ed, while leading his regiment in the final charge, 
in which the Federal force was routed. He re- 
ceived wounds through the right lung, the pel- 
vis, and arm, together with another in the scalp. 
So fearfully, indeed, was he wounded that his 
recovery was considered almost hopeless. He. 
however, so far recovered as to feel that he could 
return to the field. Several times he attempted 
to resume his command in the active service, but 
was so much disabled that each trial was found 
to be in vain. Colonel Wrrers, indeed, has 
not yet become entirely restored from the effects 
of his fearful wounds. After the war, being too 
much disabled to resume practice, he became 
the editor of the Lynchburg News, and afterward 
of the Richmond Enquirer, and exhibited a read- 
iness and force that soon placed him among the 
foremost editorial writers of the State. 

—FREDERICK Dovua@tass was especially honor- 
ed a few evenings since in 8t. John, New Bruns- 
wick, a number of the prominent colored citi- 
zens of that town presenting to vim a handsome 
gold-mounted Malacca cane, in which were a 
compass and a spy-glass. 

—In closing an obituary notice of AGassiz the 
London Times says: ‘In AGAssiz the world has 
lost a philosopher and naturalist whose name 
will be remembered along with those of Bur- 
FON, Cuvier, and Humso.pt, and of whom 
both his native Switzerland and his adopted 
America might well be proud.” 

—Certainly the readers of the Weekly will ap- 

reciate the following neat hit at fiznzsnt 

ENCER, which we find in a note by President 





Porter, of Yale Coll at page 433, Vol. II., 
of Ueberweg’s Hi y: “The sys- 
tem of SPENCER is still under criticism, and per- 
haps may not have been fully ae _ its 
author. Possibly it has not yet been complete- 
ly = Should SPENCER continue to de- 
vote to philosophy his active energies for many 
years, it is not inconceivable that new associa- 
tions may take ession of that ical 
organization which he is accustomed to himself, 
and perhaps be evolved into another system of 
first principles, which may displace those which 
he has taught hitherto.” 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Sm Francis Gauton has presented some in- 
teresting meteorological statistics in connection 
with the solution of the question of using such 
data for the purpose of determining the best 
course for a ship whose sailing qualities are pre- 
viously known. He states that if we desire to 
estimate which of two alternate es be- 
tween the same ports can be performed most 
quickly on an average of many voyages, no 
knowledge can be more immediately useful than 
that of the distance which the ship can accom- 

lish at various points of the route in a unit of 

ime. To obtain this knowledge it is necessary 
to know the ave currents and winds, and 
especially the relative — qualities of the 
vessel according as it sails with the wind or on 
either tack. To deduce this latter and most 
important element in the calculation, Mr. GaL- 
TON has invented a machine, in which, when cer- 
tain parts are pushed forward, the points repre- 
senting north, south, east, and west res ve- 
ly move through distances corresponding to 
those over which the ship would sail toward 
those quarters of the wind, and by means of 
such a machine, or by proper arithmetical proc- 
esses, a small chart is constructed, showing at a 
glance the sailing qualities of the vessel. This 
chart is to be laid upon each square of one or 
two degrees on the ocean’s surface, and made to 
indicate such changes as are necessary to ac- 
commodate it to the winds prevailing in that 
region of the ocean. The result of this is that 
we have a map of the ocean, covered with small 
diagrams, each of which graphically shows the 
distance through which a given ship can be ex- 

ted to sail during a unit of time—say, one 
ein that region, under the known average 
conditions of winds and currents, and a very 
short study will show the navigator who finds 
himself placed in any portion of the globe, with 
a certain wind blowing upon his vessel, what 
sail to make in order to move the most rapidly 
toward his haven. Mr. GaLTon considers that 
his idea can be put into practical use as well by 





cialists in elaborating particular portions of his 
proposed work, and promises that within a few 
months after the expiration of each year his an- 
nual shall make its appearance. He asks all au- 
thors to send him as soon as possible every 
thing that they have published since the Ist of 
January, 1873, and to continue this regularly 
hereafter. He wishes especially extra copies of 
botanical papers in transactions of societies or 
periodicals, in order the more readily to distrib- 
ute them to his collaborators. He expresses his 
willingness, also, to return to the authors any 
copies of their works lent him for examination 
although, should nothing to the contrary be 
expressed, he begs permission to retain them. 





To many of our readers the question will hav 
often recurred as to what “A, been done with 
the arp mass Of observations bearing on ter- 
restrial magnetism made in connection with the 
Magnetic Survey which was so laboriously car- 
ried on from 1840 to 1845. Few besides those 
acquainted with the subject, however, are aware 
that for now nearly forty years Sir Epwarp Sa- 
BINE has devoted himself (assisted, we must not 
fail to say, by his wife) to the computations and 
investigations needed in order to properly util- 
ize the mass of observations accumulated during 
these five years. From time to time, of late years, 
a contribution to terrestrial magnetism has is- 
sued from his pen, and the last of these (No. 13) 
has just been received in this country, bearing 
the title of The Magnetic Survey of the North Polar 
Regions of the Globe. This is regarded as a com- 

nion to the Magnetic Survey of the South Polar 

i published five years ago. The pres- 
ent work differs from its companion in having 
been executed by the authority of a single na- 
tion and at the national expense, and com- 
pleted in the interval between the years 1840-45, 
and thus requiring no corrections for secular 
changes, while these changes are an important 
feature in the earlier communication, which 
comprehends the labors of many nations be- 
tween the years 1820-65. The earliest conclu- 
sion of a systematic character regarding the 
ayn of terrestrial magnetism, and which 
as been borne out by our recent knowledge, 
is that of Ha.uey, in 1663, who concluded that 
the globe of the earth may be regarded as one 
great et, having four magnetic poles or 
points of attraction, two of them near each 
~_ of the earth, and two in those parts which 
© not lie near either of those poles, the needle 
being governed by the strongest pole, or be- 
ing always predominant over the weaker. The 
next step in our knowledge was marked by the 
publication of HansTEEN’s work, Die Magnetiz- 
mus der Erde, which brought together systemat- 
— all known observations of the magnetic 
decl nation, and formed from them maps of the 





navigators as by the closet student of ‘ol- 
ogy, and that it will be found that no degree of 
precision of meteorological knowledge need be 
thrown away in the practice of navigation. 





The third annual meeting of the American 
Fish -culturists’ Association is announced to 
take place on the 10th of February at the office 
of GEORGE SHEPARD PaGe, No. 10 Warren Street, 
New York. This will doubtless be an extreme- 
ly interesting occasion, as the Fish Commission- 
ers of the several States are —— to be pres- 
ent, for the purpose of discussing matters of in- 
terest and importance with the United States 
Commissioner. Papers are announced upon 
salmon-breeding in Maine and California, on 
fish-ways, on fish-culture in China, etc. 





A short biographical account of Mr. ALBANY 
Hancock, whose death we have already an- 
pounced, has been published in a recent number 
of Nature, from which we learn that this emi- 
nent naturalist was born at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in 1806, and that an early taste for natural his- 
tory was derived from association with his fa- 
ther, who had quite an extensive conchological 
cabinet. An intimate acquaintance with Messrs, 
RospertTson and WINGATE, botanist and orni- 
thologist respectively, as well as with Mr. 
Tuomas BEwIcK, served to increase his taste 
for natural history. 

The first published scientific work of any im- 
portance on the part of Mr. Hancock was his 
monograph of the British nudibranchiate mol- 
lusca, issued, in connection with Mr. ALDER, in 
the Transactions of the Philosophical Society, a 
work which still maintains a high rank as a book 
of reference. Many other papers, chiefly relat- 
ing to the mollusca, were presented by him at 
various intervals. At the time of his death he 
was engaged on the monograph of the British 
tunicata, and also a supplement to the mono- 
graph on the nudibranchiate mollusca. 





st efforts have been in prog- 
ress, under the direction of SzeTH Green, of 
Rochester, for restoring to Otsego Lake, near 
Cooperstown, New York, the full supply of so- 
called Otsego bass, formerly so plentiful, but 
which of late have become pg | searce. This 
delicious fish is not a bass, as its name would 
seem to indicate, but belongs to the white-fish 
family, and is scientifically known as Corregonus 
otsego, differing but slightly, however, in external 
form from the white-fish of the upper lakes, 

In the autumn of 1871 a hatching house was 
established, under the direction of Captain Coo- 
PER, in which 74,000 young bass were reared, 
and placed in the lake in March, 1872, together 
with a number of young salmon-trout from the 
upper lakes. In the winter of 1873 100,000 more 
young bass were planted, together with 20,000 
salmon-trout, and a large number of bass taken 
during the present year are now in the hatchin 
house at Cooperstown. This large supply wi 
doubtless soon manifest itself in the increased 
number of marketable fish; and if the effort be 
continued for a few years longer, there can be 
no question as to the ultimate restoration of the 
original abundance. Many hundreds of young 
bass and at least a thousand rock-bass have 
been placed in the lake, which will undoubtedly 
multiply in due proportion. The introduction 
of rock-bass will add a new element to the ich- 
thyology of the Susquehanna River, to which 
this fish is not originally native. 


For some time 





Dr. Leopost Just, of Carlsruhe, in Baden, 
announces his intention to publish, under the 
title of Botanischer Jahresbericht, a yearly report 
of the progress of botany in all its departments, 
and has issued a circular asking the co-operation 
of all persons interested. He has secured the 
assistance of numerous German botanical spe- 





n corresponding to successive epochs. 
The present contribution is a continuation in 
the same direction; but the amount of new ma- 
terial which has accumulated since the publica- 
tion of HaNsTEEN’s work, in 1819, shows the in- 
creasing interest in this subject, and may be re- 
— as constituting an era in the history of 
ts pr ive advance. The earliest authori- 
tative knowledge we possess of the magnetic 
state of North America was contained in the 
same communication from HALuey above re- 
ferred to, in 1663, at which time the North Amer- 
ican magnetic pole was stated by him to be in 
the meridian corresponding with the middle of 
California, and about fifteen degrees from the 
north pole of the globe. The latest determina- 
tion—that of Sir Epwarp Sasrng, as given in 
his present communication—places the maxi- 
mum of magnetic inclination in latitude 70° 
north, and longitude 263° east, while the maxi- 
mum of magnetic force is in latitude 53° north, 
and longitude 268° east, both localities being to. 
the east and a little to the south of the geo- 
raphical position which HALLey assigned to 
he magnetic pole in 1663. The elaborate maps 
of the northern regions accompanying the mem- 
oir of Sir EDWARD SaBIvE show that the second 
magnetic pole of the northern hemisphere is 
situated in the eastern portion of the Asiatic 
a, probably not far from the centre of 
hina, 





We learn from the Atheneum that, stimulated 
by the success of Mr. GzorGE Sm1tTuH’s explora- 
tions in Syria, prosecuted at the cost of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, the trustees of the British 
Museum have determined to send him out again, 
at the expense of the Museum. 





According to Ausland, the expedition of Grr- 
HARD Rou Fs for the investigation of the Libyan 
Desert, and which has already started on its mis- 
sion, was to be ee by Dr. C. Zirret, 
of Munich, as paleontologist and geologist, Pro- 
fessor JoRDAS as geodesist and astronomer, Dr. 
ASCHERSON as botanist, and HERR REMELE as 
photographer. The difficulty in regard to water 
supply is to be overcome by the transportation 
of about 500 iron water boxes, each containing 
100 pounds of water. In this manner the expe- 
dition need not be confined to the ordinary car- 
avan track, but can move without impediment 
in any direction. It is also expected that these 
vessels, when empty, can be again filled from 
certain springs which it is believed exist in va- 
rious parts of the desert. 

The equipment is very complete, consisting of 
tents of improved construction, and of philo- 
sophical instruments constructed by CasELLA, 
M BavpDIN, _ sare ah e — 
will, in large part, be obtained in Germany, an 
cuaeleeneated by others secured in Egypt. The 
expedition will start from Siit or Minieh, in the 
valley of the Nile, and move toward the west, 
as these points, situated on the railroad, consti- 
tute a proper base line. 

It is understood that all expenses are borne by 
the Khedive of Egypt. 

An important memoir, constituting No. 1 of 
the Contributions from the Laboratory of Penn- 
sylvania, has lately been published by Dr. F. A. 
GENTH upon corundum, its alterations and as- 
sociated minerals. 


It is now announced that, after due consider- 
ation, the council of the Royal Society has re- 
solved officially to ‘oin the Royal Geographical 
Society and a committee of the British Associa- 
tion in urging upon their government the im- 

rtance of the scientific results to be derived 

rom the dispatch of an arctic expedition in 
1874. The Dundee Chamber of Commerce, rep- 
resenting the whaling trade and the interest of 
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hole sea-faring population of the west 
pooh of Scotland, has also resolved to present 
a memorial to government in reference to the 
practical results to be hoped for from such ex- 


ploration, 


The seventh number of the quarto work by 
Mr. HERMANN STRECKER upon indigenous and 
exotic lepidoptera has just been published, il- 
justrated, as usual, by one plate crowded with 
figures. The presen. number is devoted to the 
genus Smerinthus, of which nine species are 
enumerated as pe | to North America, all 
of them described and figured in detail. Among 
them is one new species, S. pollens, received by 
Mr. StRECKER from Texas. 

We have heretofore referred to the uliar 
interest attaching to this work, namely, that 
Mr. STRECKER is a working stone-cutter, labor- 
ing his eight or ten hours a day, and in the in- 
tervals of his time studying his collection, which 
is said to be one of the largest and finest private 
cabinets in the world. The drawings are made 
upon stone, worked off, and colored by Mr. 
STRECKER himself, and we believe that even the 
composition and press-work of the text are exe- 
cuted likewise by him. A very ae feature 
in Mr. STRECKER’S work is the perfect frankness 
with which he expresses his criticisms of the 
labors of other entomologists, unterrified ap- 
parently by their prestige or ordinary weight of 
authority. 


| RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tne observance of the week of prayer, which 
was very general in this city, closed on Sun- 
day, January 11. Meetings were held in the 
Church of the Strangers, the Fulton Street Re- 
formed Cherch, the Madison Square Presb 
rian Church, and in other places of worship. 
The closing service at Steinway Hall was at- 
tended by a very large number of persons. In 
London, daily meetings were announced to be 
held at the London Tavern, and Willis’s Rooms, 
St. James. Among the ministers appointed to 
preside were Messrs. SPURGEON, ARTHUR, MaR- 
STON, PARKER, and others well known in the 
United States. 








By the appointment of twelve new cardinals 
the Pope has brought the number of the college 
up to fifty-four. Of the old cardinals twelve 
have had apoplectic strokes, and others are fee- 
ble from age. Of the new ones six are Itelians, 
one a Spaniard, and one a Por.uguese; two 
French, one Hungarian, and one aCzech. Their 
names are, Cardinals Carposo y Morags, Patri- 
arch of Lisbon; Cuic1, Nugcio at Paris; Fat- 
CINELLI-ANTONIACCI, Nuncio at Vienna; OrEG- 
L1A DI SANTO STEFANO, Nuncio at Lisbon; Fran- 
cut, Nuncio at Madrid, and since employed on 
a special mission to Constantinople; GuIBERT 
Archbishop of Paris; R&enier, Archbishop of 
Cambrai; Srmor, Archbishop of Gran and Pri- 
mate of my Von Tarnocsy, Archbishop 
of Salzburg; Barrio, Archbishop of Valencia; 
Tarquini, from the Society of Jesus; and Mar- 
TINBLLI, from the Order of St. Augustine. No 
German, American, or Englishman was appoint- 
ed. Marshal M‘Manon has already given an au- 
dience to the French cardinals, in which he re- 
iterated the devotion of France to the Church. 
To those who are curious if such matters the 
following description of the form of appointing 
cardinals will be ne. It was written by 
a Catholic correspondent in Rome before the 
event: ‘The Pope will be attired for the Con- 
sistory entirely in white. He will proceed to 
the Hall of Consistory accompanied by the No- 
ble Guards, his auditor, Monsignor LaTon1, and 
the private chamberlains. Taking his seat on 
the throne, he will open the Consistory by a 
brief allocution, in which he will set forth the 
merits of the prelates and fathers who are to be 
made cardinals. He will propose the name of 
each cardinal separately, with the question, 
‘Quid vobis videtur? The cardinals will reply, 
*Placet.’ Then application will be made for 
the palls.”’ 


Some of the English papers are much dis- 
turbed by the determination of Earl Russgu to 
take part in the —_— meeting in St. James’s 
Hall, London, on voy | 27. This we A is 
call ‘or the purpose o pee a y 
with the Senken government in te conflict 
with ultramontanism. The resolutions to be 
moved are, that the meeting desires to express 
to the Emperor of Germany a deep sense of its 
admiration for his Majesty’s letter to the Pope, 
of September 3, 1873; that the meeting recog- 
nizes it to be the right and duty of nations to 
uphold civil and religious liberty, and therefore 
sympathizes with the people of Germany in their 
determination to resist the doctrines of the ul- 
tramontane section of the Church of Rome. 
The Spectator says, bluntly, that “Lord JoHn 





RussELL does not know what he is about.”’- 


We presume that Lord Jonny, who has always 
been noted for his positiveness, will smile at 
such an impeachment. 





The ministry of the Rev. WrLL1aAM TaYLor in 
the Bombay Presidency, India, is still extraor- 
dinarily successful. ere are more than five 
hundred persons now connected with the socie- 
ties founded by him in Bombay, Poonah, and 
other cities. The converts are chiefly from the 
English-speaking population, though twenty na- 
tives were baptized during the year 1873. me 
of these natives have been subjected to bitter per- 
secution, especially the Parsees. : 


The measures taken in Synod for the separa- 
tion of the two parties in the Reformed Church 
of France are likely to fail from a lack of govern- 
ment authorization. The new confession of 
faith, with the accompanying electoral regula- 
tions, are as yet without legal force. 








A large number of the Russian Mennonites 
will leave for America in Apri] next. They 
are selling their farms at very great sacrifice in 
order to escape. The Russian government has 
already ordered a draft of six men to the thou- 
sand for military service; the Order has alarmed 
the Mennonites and hastened their preparations. 
Those who have arrived here have settled near 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota, and in Marion and 
M‘Pherson counties, Kansas. 


7 Mr. coma university, near any 
‘ennessee, making Massive foun- 
dations have been laid, and the first story is now 








going up. The material used is limestone, 
quarried near the site. 

The Lutherans of the United States enjoy the 
advantage of having three Church Almanacs, all 
independent of each other. They are known as 
~—- The Lutheran lore’s, and Kurtz's. 
The following summary of their totals shows 
how nearly they agree: 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


rialize the Queen on the subject, and to send a 
copy of the memorial to the Archbishop of York. 
The Earl of Fortescue has forwarded to the 
Bishop of Exeter a memorial signed by 12,216 
persons in that diocese, praying fis lordship to 
exert his influence to restrain the introduction 
of confession into the English Church. The 
Rock, an evangelical organ, states that one of 
the Bishop of Peterborough’s clergy has been 
confessing the daughter of another clergyman 





529,959 

541,115 
TEMIANB. cocccecscccees 4346 538,639 
When it is considered that there are at least five 
organizations—to wit, the General Council, the 
Synodical Conference, the General Synod, the 
Southern General Synods, and Independent Syn- 
ods—this nearness to agreement is quite note- 
worthy. 


The Church of Ireland Protestant Defense 
Association has issued an earnest address to the 
members of that Church, in which they are call- 
ed upon to unite in the effort to secure a revis- 
ion of the Prayer-Book. The ground taken is 
substantially that without revision of the litur- 
gy the Church will be Romanized, for the reason 
that Romanism is, germinally, in the liturgy. 
The association sets forth the fact that there 
have been five revisions of the Prayer-Book : the 
first and second in the reign of Epwarp VL, 
the third in the of EL1zaBETH, the fourth 
in that of James I., and the fifth in that of 
Caarzes II. ; and a sixth, which was not adopt- 
ed, in the reign of WiLL1AMIII. “ The object of 
the Queen,” says the association, “‘ was to make 
the Prayer-Book as little offensive to the Roman 
Catholics as possible, and to introduce a certain 
amount of Romanism, ‘softened down, indeed, 
and diluted, so as not to shock and alienate her 
Protestant subjects, but still sufficient to con- 
ciliate the great bulk of the Romanist popula- 
tion.’ Thus the ay ey was corrupted to 
please the Roman Catholics, and the Queen’s 
object was so far attained, that ‘for ten years,’ 
as Herrin remarks, ‘the Roman Catholics re- 
paired to the parish churches without doubt or 
scruple.’’’ e electors are therefore entreat- 
ed to send to Synod only such delegates as will 
be in favor of revision on the points of bap- 
tismal regeneration, the real presence of Christ 
in the Sacrament, and confession and absolu- 
tion. Without vouching for the accuracy of the 
statements of the association as here given, we 
—_ its announcement as matter of public 
reco’ . 








Never has there been such a cordial feeling 
between the Christians of England and the Unit- 
ed States as since the Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in this city. —— after meet- 
ing has —_ held in — on, - pe ch the most 
hearty eu es upon the people of our count 
have Lote dottveten. The Boa ical Christer. 
dom, the — of the British branch of the Al- 
liance, finishes its report of the Conference in 
these words: ‘It would be wrong to close this 
report without a word of grateful acknowledg- 
ment to our American brethren for their ad- 
mirable arrangements, and for their Christian 
zeal and princely generosity in promoting the 
comfort of their numerous guests, as well as in 
bringing the Conference to its triumphant termi- 
nation. They have rendered a world-wide serv- 
ice to the cause of Christian truth and catholic 
unity, and laid the followers of the Redeemer, 
of whatever name or nation, under tribute hence- 
forth to show their oneness with Christ and with 
each other in holy on mutual forbear- 
ance, and united action for a lost but ransomed 
world. May the ‘ Well done’ of the Divine Mas- 
ter be spoken, and the richest spiritual blessings 
be given to the churches of America !”’ 

ore and more will the Alliance prove itself, 
in years to come, to be a great peace society. 





The Civil Marriage bill had by December 20 

aggre to a second reading in the Prussian Diet. 

ts provisions will work great changes. All 
births, marriages, and deaths are to be register- 
ed by government officials only. No m 
will be held as legal unless performed by the 
registrar, but the civil 7 be supplemented b 
a religious ceremony. Marri must be sol- 
emnized in the town-hall of the district in which 
one of the parties lives, in the presence of two 
witnesses. No burial can be eye until 
the registrar is first notified of the death. By 
the operation of this law most important func- 
tions will be taken from under the control of 
the clergy. 

The debate on the bill was spiced by a reply 
of BisMaRckK to a bitter attack upon himself and 
his policy. In defending his policy he said: 

** The state was most anxious not to proceed 
harshly against the bishops, and this measure 
was, in fact, an armistice, if they would so ac- 
cept it. He had used the term ‘ revolutionary,’ 
and he would justify it. Revolution consists not 
so much in the acts of violence which accom- 
pany its completion, but in ‘the systematic prep- 
aration of revolution in people’s minds.’ The 
man who says, ‘I hold my opinion as higher than 
the deaision of law, and use, in my opinion, 
this or that law is unjust I refuse to obey it, end 
have a perfect right to do this,’ is a revolution- 
ary. e essence of the revolutionary stand- 

int is that personal opinion is placed above 
Phe formally valid law, and in this, reform is dis- 
tinguished from revolution. Reform strives aft- 
er a change of the law in a loyal and legal way, 
for it obeys the law so long as it is valid. This 
is not the position of the mr for they say, 
‘We will not obey the law,’ and so they are 4 
an attitude of revolution. It is a remarkable 
fact that since the Vatican Council no law can 
be established which obtains the Pope’s appro- 
bation. Such — might perhaps be car- 
ried out with difficulty in astate where the Cath- 
olic religion was established, but it would only 
be always possible in the ‘States of the Church’ 
themselves. And indeed it was now the papal 
aim to make the whole world one great ‘state 
of the Charch.’” 





The anti-confessional movement in England 
does not abate its force. According to the 
Christian World, ‘‘ Meetings continue to be held 
in a number of the large towns to protest against 
the introduction of the confessional and other 


popish practices. A large gathering of this 
character has just been held at Yorke at which 
the speakers were Earl Firzwitiiam, Earl 
CaTHcaRt, and other no- 


Admiral Duncomsgz, 
blemen and gentry. It was resolved to memo- 


of the same diocese without her father’s con- 
sent, and that the public are anxiously waiting 
to hear what the bishop has got to say to the 
matter. A ritualistic newspaper advertises, 
among other relics for Christmas presents, 
‘Bambinos’ in plastique for two guineas.” 





From the Catholic Directory for 1874 it appears 
that the strength of the Church in Engiand is 
not very e. In i873 the clergy numbered 
1636; in 1874, 1662. The churches and chapels 
in 1873 were 1016, in 1874 they are 1025, being 
an increase of nine. In Scotland there are five 
more priests and one more church. In 1864 the 
Catholic clergy of England and Wajes numbered 
1267; in 1874, 1662. In 1864 there were ten col- 
leges, fifty-six monasteries, and 173 convents; 
in 1874 there are twenty colleges, seventy-eight 
monasteries, and 247 convents. In 1 there 
were twenty-two Catholic peers, forty-six Cath- 
olic baronets, and thirty-three Catholic members 
of Parliament; in 1874, thirty-three Catholic 
peers, forty-seven Catholic baronets, and thirty- 
seven Catholic members of the House of Com- 
mons. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Looxrine back upon the year 1873, whose record has 
80 lately closed, it seems to stand out among other 
years as remarkable for the number of eminent per- 
sons who have died. From public and political life, 
from the ranks of science, art, and literature, from the 
state and from the church, and from scores of im- 
portant spheres, lights have gone out to be no more 
rekindled. Without attempting a complete list of the 
noted dead of 1873, a few familiar names wil] serve to 
recall the vacancies which have been made. Science 
mourns not Agassiz alone, but Liebig, Sedgwick, 
Maury, Donati, Coste, Gustave Rose, Torrey, De la 
Rive, Nélaton, and others, each distinguished in some 
special department. John Stuart Mill, Girardin, Von 
Raumer, Lord Lytton, Thierry, and Knight are well- 
known names; as also Landseer, Hiram Powers, Sir 
Henry Holland, and Macready; Chief Justice Chase, 
Judges Nelson, Tracy, and Peckham; Chancellor Za- 
briskie, Lord Westbury, and Baron Wolverton. From 
other walks of life have been taken Bishops M‘Tivaine, 
Wilberforce, Armitage, and Randall; Reva. Gardiner 
Spring, John Todd, Storrs, Noel, M‘Guffey, Guthrie, 
Leavitt, and Ferris ; Dr. Harvey Peet, Louis Napoleon, 
King of Sweden, King John of Saxony, Empress of 
Austria, Lewis Tappan, Thornton Hunt, Ratazzi, Von 
Bernstofi—but we know not where to pause in the 
mention of names, so large is the list which must be 
placed in the annals of 1873. The vacancies made in 
human affairs during the past twelvemonth will not 
be easily filled. 





London journals still continue to be excited over 
the recent affairs of the celebrated Rugby school. It 
will be remembered that about four years ago Dr. 
Hayman was appointed head-master in this school, 
and proved very unpopular. While he arbitrarily re- 
moved subordinates, he was lacking in that just dis- 
cipline which commands respect as well as love. He 
was finally requested to resign; but refusing to do 
this, he was dismissed. Rugby is a school of national 
importance, having for three hundred years maintain- 
ed its pre-eminence. Dr. Arnold was one of its most 
celebrated teachers, and even now his influence is 
widely felt. 





The British consul at Canton obtained from the 
viceroy the appointment of a joint commission to 
superintend the assay of the new trade dollar, on its 
arrival in China. It was found to be worth a little 
more than either the new or the old Mexican dollar. 
The viceroy issued a proclamation, on the report being 
sent to him, which concludes as follows: 

“You must know that the Eagle Trade Dollar that 
has lately come to wg has been duly assayed 
by officers specially appointed for the purpose, and it 
can be taken in — of duties, and come into gen- 
eral circulation. You must not look upon it with sus- 

jicion. At the same time bagnee, sh. rs, and the 

ike are hereby strictly forbidden to fabricate spuri- 
ous imitations of this new e Dollar, with a view 
to their own profit. And should they dare to set this 
prohibition at defiance, and fabricate false coin, the: 
shall, upon discovery, most assuredly be arrested an 
punished. Let every one obey with trembling! Let 
there be no disobedience !” 





Seven hundred thousand francs were voted by the 
National Assembly for the rebuilding of the Library 
of the Louvre; although, to be sure, as nearly all the 
books were burned, the building is not to be used as 
a library, but as offices of the Ministry of Finance. 





In general, churches are not properly ventilated. 
The chronic “Sunday headache” is by no means a 
myth, nor an ingenious excuse for those who are not 
lovers of the sanctuary. The usual custom is to close 
the church doors and windows—if by good fortune 
the latter have been open at all—as soon as the throng 
of worshipers have passed the threshold. Then the 
vitiated air is left to cool and settle near the floor. On 
Saturday, or an hour or two before the morning serv- 
ice on Sunday, the doors and windows are opened for 
8 little while, but not long enough to change the at- 
mosphere. A far more effectual method is to air the 
house thoroughly when the services of the day are 
ended, at which time the cooler out-door air will more 
quickly displace that within. And a second ventila- 
tion is also useful. 


Utility is the test applied to most things in the pres- 
ent age. We ought not, however, to apply the term 
things to the brown English sparrows which throng 
New York and Brooklyn, though they are in our mind 
just now. These plain little birds have doubtless 
driven from our midst the prettier songsters that once 
lived among the shade trees. Yet we all feel indebted 
to the sparrows, toss out some crumbs to them each 
morning, and sometimes take the trouble to give them 
some help in finding a sheltering home. It would be 
both kind and just for us to aid them a little more, for 
some of them seem without shelter. It requires no 
very long memory to recall New York in summer-time 
with pendent inch-worms spinning from shade trees, 
fastening themselves on hat, bonnet, dress, and per- 
son, to the disquiet of everyone. It is stated that the 
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Trade Board at Albany, Georgia, has sent North for a 
hundred pairs of English sparrows, in the hope that 
they will destroy the caterpillar that preys on the cot- 
ton plant. So the brown birds are becoming in greet 
demand in different parts of the country. 

Insects afford a large field for curious investigation, 
and a certain Mr. Mendell, of St. Louis, evidently in- 
tends to make the most of his opportunities. Me 
possesses a singular love for insects, and an intimate 
knowledge of their traits and peculiarities. In fact, 
he carries about his person various kinds of pete which 
are not usually favorites among mankind. In one of 
his pockets he has domesticated « colony of brown 
ants, and trained them to do some surprising things. 
For example, he puts some sagar on a table, then by 
certain manipulations he induces them to come out of 
his pocket, file down the leg of his pantaloons, across 
the floor, and up the leg of the table, until they reach 
the sugar. Each one seizes a sweet grain, and marches 
back to Mendell’s pocket. This gentleman also has 
some striped g..™m buge which will perform, at his 
command, some remarkable feats. 





It is well known that the yearly layers or rings by 
which the age of a tree is determined do not diminish 
in relative thickness by a constant Jaw. A paper was 
recently read before the French Academy of Sciences 
in which the causes of this irregularity were discussed. 
The writer concluded that the data of meteorological 
phenomena, when known and tabulated, might be 
compared year by year with the annual layers formed 
in different varieties of trees. From such comparison 
some ideas as to the laws of development of trees may 
be obtained, and these lawe being established, trees 
might become collections of meteorologicai evidence 
where observations can not be made. Les Mondes 
suggests a rather striking example of what might be 
learned from ancient trees, as follows: 

“Su that there should be found in Egypt a 
very old though living tree, the origin of which dated 
back to the time of Joseph. If on cutting the trunk 
the rings corresponding to that showed seven 
thick and seven thin lay there would be tangibie 
evidence of the truth of the Scriptaral tradition of the 
seven years of plenty and seven years of famine, be- 
sides of the immediate causes of humidity, tempera- 
ture, etc., to which euch phenomena might be due.” 

Viewing trees in this light, they may indeed become" 
historians of the past. 





Skillful French cooks have discovered, it ie said, 
865 methods of cooking eggs. Surely American in- 
genuity should be able to devise something near an 
equal number of different ways of cooking appies—a 
kind of fruit which is healthfu!, appetizing, and nour- 
ishing. There are scores of recipes for making apples 
into puddings, pies, tarts, cake, and preserves; for 
mingling them with flour, butter, eggs, etc., and form. 
ing thus very agreeabl pounds; but perhaps there 
is no more palatable way of serving apples on the ta- 
ble than by baking them, and adding sugar and cream 
when they are eaten. Each family can easily choose 
its favorite method of cooking apples; but in some 
form they will be found a most desirable substitute for 
preserves, sweetmeats, and other condiments, 








According to the account of a recent visitor in St. 
Petereburg, winter in Russia is quite different from 
winter in America. It commences early in November, 
when the days and nights are almost of equal temper- 
ature. The sun is not on duty long enough to accom- 
plish much; he rises about nine and sets before three. 
The snow is not deep, nor are the storms severe ; but 
it snows a little almost constantly. Nobody seems to 
mind it, nobody carries an umbrella. It ie ewept from 
crossings and streets, but seldom impedes travel. The 
mercury, however, runs down a good distance—to 
thirty, forty, and perhaps fifty degrees, for days to- 
gether. But the Russians prepare for winter, and are 
very comfortable during its reign. They make their 
houses tight, and build huge fires every where, and ap- 
parently do not suffer with the cold. 

Who would live in Madras? Not a very charming 
place of residence, we fancy, according to recent re- 
ports concerning snakes, For some years past the 
Madras government has paid a reward for all snakes 
destroyed. During the month of March, 1873, the zeal 
of the populace was aroused, and no leas than 425,057 
snakes were killed. During the whole year more than 
1,250,000 were destroyed in the entire Presidency, and 
over £15,700 were paid oui in rewards. Snakes are ex- 
pensive to the government, and hereafter the reward 
will be restricted to cobras. There has been a rumor 
that the natives were accustomed to breed cobras on 
purpose to obtain the reward ; but there really seems 
no limit to the number of reptiles which infest the wild 
uncultivated lands ot India. 

The island of St. Helena is deserving of sympathy. 
Strangers are no longer attracted to it, and the island- 
ers are almost penniless, The salary of a British ad- 
miral who has governed them the few past years has 
been a heavy burden ; yet now that he has retired, they 
are taxed to give him a pension of £500 a year for the 
next nine years, while other pensions are forced upon 
them by government. 





Americans, particularly those living in large cities, 
might well and wisely follow some of the custome of 
the Japanese. The City Council of Jeddo has passed 
an ordinance directing al! children to be jabeled with 
their parents’ names and residences. But then ail 
Japanese children look alike. 


The London Telegraph describes the house of the 
late Sir Edwin Landseer as a long, low building, sur- 
rounded by a garden, at the bottom of which rans the 
Regent's Park Canal. The original of one of the Tra- 
falgar Square lions keeps grim watch from under a 
gigantic tarpaulin kennel on any visitor approaching 
the house across the graveled court-yard which lies 


between it and the road. The painting-room isa larga, . 


bare room, with two high windows facing north. 

Great doors with rusty hinges open into the garden, 

and through them came the horses, dogs, dead Jions, 

and all sitters that were not human. A hobby-horse 

with a side-saddle, and al! the numerous etraps and 

buckles correctly adjusted, attests the painter's fidelity 

to all the minuter accessories of his art. In one corner 

stands the huge couch, covered with a tartan, on which 

the painter spent many hours of the last few years of 

his suffering life. Two busts of the Queen, at different 
ages, attract every eye, placed, as they were in the mas- 
ter’s lifetime, almost in the centre of the room, while 
his stand of half+mpiled color tubes, and even the 
raised chair occupied by his sitters, are just as he left 
them. The walle and ceiling are toned by age into a 
harmonious gray, which did not attract the painter's 
sight from his work, and pleased him far better, so he 
was used to say, than the glaring whiteness and clean. 
linese dear to lese artietic eyes, 
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WHAT DOES THE NEW YEAR HOLD? 


Wuen the year that has slipped with the Past away 
Came in to us emilingly, young and gay, 

He brought me a Love that was sweet and fair, 
And the sunlight danced in her golden hair: 

My heart was happy the livelong time, 

And sang with the bells a merry chime. 


But the year grew old, and my Love grew cold, 
And the joye that I grasped slipped from my hold; 
The heart I trasted proved false and wrong; 
. My hopes grew weak that were once 80 strong. 

I wearied of old, and sought for new; 

The old year’s promises were not true! 

O New Year, what have you brought to me? 

What of the future I can not see? 

Will you give me another Love so fair, 

To prove, like the last, but light as air? 

Have you songs for my heart that are sweet and glad, 
Or only strains that with tears are sad? 

When yon, like the year just gone, grow old 

And hoary-headed and weak and cold, 

Shall I weep for a true friend gone from me, 
Because you have dealt so lovingly? 

Or, e’en as the old year proved untrue 

(Though promising all things fair), will you? 


COAL MINERS’ STRIKE. 

‘sue extensive strike among the Pennsylvania 
coul miners, consequent upon the proposed re- 
duction in the rates of payment, brings into 
special prominence their, powerful organization, 
known as the ** Molly M‘Guire’Secret Society,” 
which for several years has exerted a widely 
ramifying influence among them. The coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania are entirely under its con- 
trol, and its branches extend into other States 
where coal is found. All the miners, with very 
few exceptions, belong to this society, and obey 
the edicts of their elected officers with a blind 
fidelity. It is difficult to give an exact state- 
ment of its numbers, but it is sufficiently strong 
to have brought the coal companies to terms 
many times, in spite of the most powerful com- 
binations. 

Through this secret society strikes are organ- 
ized and put in execution, and woe to the miner 
who refuses to comply with the order of the 
council. Warnings come first, then threats ; 
if the daring miner stiil disobeys, he is formally 
sentenced to death, and the sentence is carried 
out unless averted by submission. So many ac- 
cidents occur in mines that a miner may be 
made away with without exciting the suspicion 
of foul play. 

The meetings of the Molly M‘Guire men are 
held secretly. Some secluded field or house is 
selected for the purpose, guards are posted at 
suitable distances from the place of gathering, 
and no person not belonging to the society is al- 
lowed to approach. Our illustration on page 
105 shows such a meeting in a deserted mine, 
or **caved-in work,” as the miners call it. It 
js not surprising that the miners should form 


such an organization as the best means in their 
‘knowledge of resisting. the oppressive conditions 
which the coal companies often seek to impose 


upon them; but no measures could be too severe 
to compel them to refrain from the violence and 
murder to which they so often resort. So great 
is the terror the society excites that not a jury 
could be found in the mining regions to give a 
verdict against a member who was known to 
have committed murder. When a miner is to 
be put out of the way, a member is chosen by 
lot for the dark deed, and it is performed with- 
out flinching. The miner on whom the lot falls 
knows that he will have the services of the best 
counsel should he be put on triel, and that, should 
the worst happen, his family will be well taken 
care of. 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 
By MISS RBRADDON, 


Avtnor or “ Srrancens ann Pr.erms,” “Lapy Avp- 
Ler’s Szoust,” “Tue Lovers or ABDEN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
LADY PERRIAM ENGAGES A SICK-NURSE. 





Mr. Stimpson came in a little less than an 
hour from the time when the messenger started 
in quest of him. The man had found him at 
home, and the old surgeon, had driven over to 
Perriam as fast as-a good horse and a light gig 
would take him. He made his examination, or- 
dered the invalid to be taken up to his bedroom, 
and suggested an immediate telegram to a fa- 
mous London physician. 

**We must have Crow down to-morrow,” he 
said, confidentially, to Mr. Bain, when he had 
assisted at Sir Aubrey’s removal, and seen him 
made comfortable in the vast four-post bed, which 
had the grandeur and funereal gloom of a cata- 
falque. ‘* The case is serious, and we must have 
a good nurse,” he added, in a louder tone. 

Lady Perriam, Mr. Bain, and the doctor were 
all in the dressing-room adjoining Sir Aubrey's 
bed-chamber. 

**Can not I nurse my husband ?” asked Sylvia. 
** He likes me to be with him.” 

** As his companion, no doubt, but to attempt 
iny thing more in his present state would be to 
impair your own health. We must get some re- 
‘iable person to be in constant attendance upon 
“ir Aubrey, His valet, of course, will be able to 
lo a good deal, but a woman will be wanted as 


well. I know what ordinary servants are; they 
s00n get tired of sick-rooms.” 

A curious look flashed into Lady Perriam’s 
fice. It had been cold and expressionless as 
marble till this moment. 

“1 think I know of « person in London who 


would do,” she said, quickly 
** Has she had any experience as a sick-nurse ?” 


“Oh yes—she has had experience. Shall I 
write to engage her?” 

“It would be better to telegraph,” answered 
Mr. Stimpson. ‘‘I can take the message, if you'll 
be so good as to write it.” 

‘*No, I'd rather write-to her. She'll want 
money for traveling expenses. I can inclose a 
bank-note in my letter.” 

“Would it not be wiser to get some one from 
Monkhampon ?” suggested Mr. Bain. 

**T do not know any one in Monkhampton, 
and I do know this person in London,” said Lady 
Perriam, looking at the doctor, and not at Mr. 
Bain. ‘‘If my husband is to have a nurse, I 
should like her to be a nurse of my choice rather 
than any one else's.” 

This was her first defiance of Mr. Bain, and 
trivial as the occasion seemed, Sylvia felt that it 
was not without its significance. She had an 
inward conviction that Shadrach Bain wanted to 
be master in that house—aspired, in his presump- 
tion, to rule hereven. Sir Aubrey’s helplessness 
laid the household in a manner at the agent's feet. 
Now, therefore, was the time for her to assert her 
supremacy. 

“*T’ll write to this person, Mr. Stimpson,” she 
added, without once looking at Mr. Bain, yet 
feeling that those cold gray eyes were watching 
her. ‘* You may consider that matter settled.” 

‘* Very well, Lady Perriam, we must contrive 
to get on till she comes down, You are sure she 
is experienced ?” 

‘Quite sure. Do you suppose I would engage 
her if it were otherwise ?” 

‘Certainly not, Lady Perriam. Only your own 
experience of illness has been happily so slight. 
What is this woman’s name, by-the-way ?” 

“* Carf—Carter,” replied Lady Perriam. 

Mr. Bain observed the hesitation, and a bright 
red spot that kindled in the cheek of the speaker, 
and slowly faded back to pallor. 

The slow steps of shuffling, slipshod feet sound- 
ed without, the door opened, and Mordred Per- 
riam came into the room, carrying an old-fash- 
ioned silver candlestick, with a guttering candle 
that had burned almost to the socket. 1+ was 
one of the absent-minded bookworm’s habits to 
let his candles burn down to the socket, and to 
let his fire go out half a dozen timesaday. Cus- 
tom had made him independent of seryants, and 
he relighted his own fire, and had a stock of 
candles at hand to fill the empty candlesticks. 
No one ever gave less trouble in a household than 
harmless Mr. Perriam. 

As he came into the dimly lighted room with 
the yellow glare of that flaming candle on his 
face, the same thought entered the minds of Syl- 
viaand Mr. Bain. They were both alike impress- 
ed by the awful resemblance which Sir Aubrey’s 
countenance, changed as it was by the paralytic 
stroke, bore to the face of his younger brother. 
That painful change which had aged the elder 
man by ten years made the brothers as much 
alike as if they had been twins. Mordred stared 
at the three in a helpless, agitated way for a min- 
ute or so before he spoke. 

‘* Ts there any thing wrong?” he asked at last. 
‘* Has any thing happened? It’s eight o'clock, 
and the dinner-bell hasn't rung.” 

**You had better dine in your own room to- 
night, Mr. Perriam,” answered Shadrach Bain ; 
** your brother is very ill.” 

** Is he worse than he was this morning ?” 

**Much worse,” said Mr. Stimpson; and then 
he told Mordred about the seizure. 

‘*Why wasn’t I sent for?” asked Mordred, 
piteously. 

** You would have done no good,” replied Mr. 
Bain, with his practical air. ‘Don’t agitate 
yourself, Mr. Perriam. Sir Aubrey will be all 
right in a day or two, I dare say.” 

‘**Ts he in there?” inquired Mordred, pointing 
to the open door of the bedroom. 

** Yes, but you'd better not disturb him,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘Chapelain is with him, and he 
has fallen into a doze. Quiet is a grand point— 
supreme quiet. No one must go in and out but 
Lady Perriam,.” 

‘* Very well ; I will do whatever is best, though 
I should like to see him,” said Mr. Perriam, with 
resignation, yet dolorously. ‘‘ But please don’t 
keep me away from him longer than is neces- 
sary. Iam very fond of my brother ; indeed, I 
have reason to be so, for he is the only friend I 
have.” 

Mr. Stimpson said something re-assuring. 

** Would there be any objection to my sitting 
here for an hour or two?” inquired Mr. Perri- 
am; ‘‘I shall not make any noise. I won't 
speak a word, so I don’t think I can disturb my 
poor brother. I should like to feel that I was 
near him.” 

“TI see no objection,” said Mr. Stimpson, 
“unless Lady Perriam—” he added, vaguely, 
appealing to Sylvia. 

**T have no objection to Mr. Perriam’s stay- 
ing here,” she said, carelessly. She held Mor- 
dred Perriam of little more importance than a 
piece of animated furniture—wearisome on occa- 
sions, but hardly worthy of consideration at any 
time. It could matter very little whether he 
were in one room or another. Mordred staid, 
therefore, seated in a warm chair by the hearth, 
rubbing his withered old hands, and shivering a 
little now and then, or occasionally breathing 
troubled sighs. Mr. Stimpson departed, after 
promising to telegraph to a London physician di- 
rectly he got back to Monkhampton, promising 
also to be at Perriam Place by eight o'clock next 
morning. Mr. Bain went down stairs with the 
doctor, but declared his intention of remaining 
at Perriam tilla late hour. _ . 

“*T have no patients waiting for me,” he said, 
‘so I'll stay as long as I can, see how Sir 
Aubrey goes on. You might call at my door as 
you go by, and tell my daughters what has hap- 
pened. They might be alarmed if I were later 
than they expected.” 





Mr. Stimpson promised to do his neighbor this 





kindness, Mr. Bain went into the dining-room, 
where all was laid ready for Sir Aubrey’s small 
family. ‘There were the three covers set forth in 
all accustomed pomp, far apart on the great Sa- 
hara of table-cloth. Mr. Bain rang the bell with 
an air of being quite at home in that spacious 
chamber. 

‘* Bring me some dinner,” he said to the but- 
ler. ‘‘ And you'd better send a tray up to Lady 
Perriam’s dressing-room. She won't come down 
stairs any more this evening, I dare say.” 

Lady Perriam was in no humor for refresh- 
ment of a substantial character. She told the 
servant to bring her some tea, and take the din- 
ner tray away with him. 

She was writing a letter when the maid went 

in. Sir Aubrey’s dressing-room opened out of 
the bedroom on one side, and on the other com- 
municated with that narrow passage which led 
to Mordred’s apartments. Lady Perriam’s dress- 
ing-room was a small oak-paneled chamber on 
the other side of the bedroom, a chamber that in 
days gone by had been used as an oratory by a 
certain Lady Perriam of Roman Catholic faith 
and Jacobite leanings. It was a narrow slip of 
an apartment, with a small fire-place in one of the 
angles, like those one sees in some of the closets 
at Hampton Court. ‘Three dark blue Oriental 
jars adorned the high narrow chimney-piece, a 
fine carving of the Perriam coat of arms stood 
boldly out upon the time-darkened panel above 
them. Sombre green damask curtains shrouded 
the one narrow window and its deep-cushioned 
window-seat. The wash-stand and dressing- 
table, of darkest mahogany, were small and in- 
convenient. A Chippendale Pembroke table, 
with the famous claw-and-ball feet, filled the 
centre of the room, a tall, narrow wardrobe oc- 
cupied the end wall, and, with a secretaire and 
two roomy old arm-chairs, completed the furni- 
ture of the apartment. Seen by the light of two 
tall candles, Lady Perriam’s dressing-room had a 
somewhat gloomy air. One might fancy one of 
the state prisons of the Tower—that room, for 
instance, where Sir Thomas Overbury was done 
to death—about as lively of aspect. Sylvia was 
deeply absorbed in that letter, so deeply that she 
seemed hardly aware of the servant's entrance 
with the dainty little silver tea-tray, though the 
maid, perhaps out of kindly concern for her mis- 
tress, lingered in the room a few minutes to stir 
the fire, and to draw those heavy curtains a little 
closer. The letter ran thus: 


“ PenniaM PLAoF, NEAR MonkHAmprTon, March 15. 

“Dear Mrs. Carrorp,—I find it in my pow- 
er to provide at least a temporary home for vou, 
if you are able to fulfill the duties which will be 
required of you in the position I can offer. In 
your struggles to obtain a living you may have 
sometimes been employed as a sick-nurse. If 
that is the case, and you feel yourself able to 
nurse and wait upon an elderly gentleman who 
has just been rendered helpless by a paralytic 
stroke, I can engage you as an attendant upon 
my husband, Sir Aubrey Perriam. But it must 
be understood if you come here that you will say 
nothing about your past life to any member of 
this household, and that you will keep the strict- 
est silence upon any thing you may happen to 
know about my father. I offer you this oppor- 
tunity out of compassion for your sad state, and 
hope you will give me no reason to repent my 
confidence. 

**T inclose a ten-pound note to enable you to 
provide yourself with decent clothes, and to pay 
your expenses. Please to buy a ready-made out- 
fit, and come by the first train that will bring you 
conveniently after your receipt of this letter. 

“If questioned as to your qualifications as a 
sick-nurse, you must reply that you have had am- 
ple experience, but you need give no details. 
‘When you arrive here you will inquire for Lady 
Perriam, and you will call yourself Mrs. Carter, 
as I imagine you would hardly like to be known 
by the name that belonged to you in better days. 

** Yours truly, 
“Sytvia PerriramM—late Carew.” 


This letter addressed and sealed, Lady Perriam 
looked at her watch. There was just time for a 
groom to catch the Monkhampton post, which 
did not go out till half past nine o'clock. It now 
wanted a quarter to nine. She rang, and gave 
her maid the letter, with strict orders that it 
should be taken to Monkhampton without a mo- 
ment’s delay. ‘The maid promised obedience. 
This business dispatched, Sylvia drew her chair 
to the fireside, and sat looking at the ruddy logs 
on the low hearth, and meditating on the step 
she had just taken. 

**Have.I done wisely, I wonder?” she asked 
herself. ‘‘ Surely a woman who has suffered 
what this poor creature has gone through must 
have learned to keep her own counsel. It is an 
act of charity to give her a good home, and the 
day may come when I shall have need of a friend.” 

Sylvia had hardly thought of her sick husband 
while engaged in writing this letter. She rose 
presently, opened the door between the two rooms, 
and peeped into the baronet’s bed-chamber. 

Sir Aubrey lay in a doze, the fitful fire-light 
now shining on his pale, altered face, now sink- 
ing into shadow. Chapelain sat in a comfort- 
able chair by the bed, reading the newspaper by 
the light of a shaded lamp, which was screened 
from the invalid by the heavy bed-curtain. On 
the hearth-rug crouched the figure of Mordred 
Perriam. He had crept in from Sir Aubrey’s 
dressing-room, noiselessly as a dog, and had been 
permitted to remain unnoticed and unreproved. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
DR. CROW’S OPINION. 


Dr. Crow, the London i at 
Postim te Go Gum ofan Se 
He was the great man for all n ailments, 


having, as it were, a divine right to cure the ar- 





istocracy, landed and commercial, the episcopa- 

, and the bench, or, if incurable, to usher them 

moneys Fy rr mystic threshold to the 
unseen ond it. e was a square-buil 
genial-looking gentleman, with an ample ian 
a large, massively moulded face, and dark eyes, 
whose lustre years of closest study and hardest 
work had not extinguished. 

He had come more than two hundred miles to 
see Sir Aubrey, but a quarter of an hour in the 
sick-room, and ten minutes in consultation with 
Mr. Stimpson, comprised all the time that he de- 
voted to the consideration of the case. What 
he said in those ten minutes no one knew but 
Mr. Stimpson. But as he retired from the dress- 
ing-room where that brief conference had been 
held, Lady Perriam emerged from the shadowy 
darkness of the corridor to intercept the great 
physician. 

r. Crow gave a little surprised look at sight 
of so fair a creature in that gloomy old house, 
whose unbroken quiet had struck the stranger as 
almost sepulchral. 

‘*Ts there any hope ?” Sylvia asked, eagerly. 

The doctor replied dubiously, in those smooth, 
placid tones which tell so little to the anxious ear. 

**T am not without hope that your father’s 
life—” 

‘* Husband's,” murmured Mr. Stimpson in the 
physician’s ear. 

Dr. Crow gave another surprised look, but went 
on unfalteringly— 

‘*That your husband's life may be prolonged, 
perhaps for many years.” 

** But will he get well again?” 

** Nay, my dear madam, there is no reason that 
his bodily health should not improve, with care- 
ful nursing,” replied Dr. Crow. 

** Will he recover his mind ?” asked Sylvia, 
with increasing anxiety. ‘* Will he be what he 
was at the beginning of the winter, what he was 
yesterday morning even ?” 

* Alas, madam, I fear never,” answered Dr. 
Crow, with tones of profoundest regret. Long 
habit had taught him to speak of his patients as 
if each new sufferer had been his boyhood's play- 
fellow, the bosom friend of his youth, the com- 
panion of his manhood, or a beloved =nd cherish- 
ed brother. The tone was soothing, though con- 
ventional. Disconsolate widows sobbed upon 
Dr. Crow's shoulder, and forgot that he had not 
been the familiar friend of their departed ones. 
Hapless mothers pressed his kindly hand. And 
if the doctor was somewhat exaggerated in his 
expressions of regret, he had at least a tender 
heart, and compassion for all sufferers. 

** What!” cried Sylvia; “‘ will he live on for 
years, to be a very old man, perhaps, and remain 
always as he is now—without memory, saying the 
same words over and over again, unconscious of 
the repetition, at times hardly recognizing the 
most familiar faces! Will he be always like that?” 

** Always is a long word, dear Lady Perriam,” 
answered the doctor. ‘‘ There may be some slight 
improvement. We will hope so. The medicines 
I have prescribed may have a better effect on the 
clouded brain than even I venture to hope. We 
are in the hands of Providence. But I will not 
conceal from you that Sir Arthur—” 

** Aubrey,” whispered Mr. Stimpson. 

**T can not deny that Sir Aubrey’s brain has 
received a severe shock, and I entertain little 
hope of his permanent recovery. The mind may 
in some measure regain its tone, but there will be, 
I apprehend, always a cloudiness, even a childish- 
ness of intellect, for which, dear Lady Perriam, 
we must prepare ourselves. I have promised 
Mr. Stimpson to come down again in about a 
month’s time, when I may be able to speak with 
greater certainty. In the mean time we are quite 
agreed as to the treatment. And whatever re- 
gret you may naturally feel at seeing your hus- 
band's impaired intellect, dear madam, you may 

et console yourself with the thought that you 
i him still with you. He might have been 
taken away altogether, and think how much worse 
that would have been.” . 

Sylvia was silent. Dr. Crow pressed her hand 
gently, and withdrew, escorted by the respectful 
Stimpson. 

** What a lovely young woman!” said the phy- 
sician, as they went, with hushed footsteps, down 
the broad carpetless oak stairs. ‘‘ And how 
young! Hardly twenty, I should think.” 

‘* Not twenty, I believe,” answered Mr. Stimp- 
son. 

‘*She appears quite devoted to the poor old 
gentleman.” 

** She ought to be devoted to him,” replied Mr. 
Stimpson, who, with the county generally, dis- 
approved of Sir Aubrey’s marriage. ‘‘ She was 
only a parish school-master’s daughter. How- 
ever,” he added, remembering his duty to his pa- 
tron, ‘‘I believe she’s a very amiable person, and, 
as you say, devoted to Sir Aubrey.” 

‘ Quite a pleasing thing to see,” said Dr. Crow. 
“Thanks, my dear Sir; you are very geod,” he 
added, graciously, in acknowledgment of the neat- 
ly folded bank-note which Mr. Stimpson gently 
insinuated into his hand. 

The yellow chariot had been sent to meet Dr. 
Crow at the Hedingham station, and now waited 
to take him back there. That stately equipage 
had scarcely driven away with its distinguished 
occupant when a humble vehicle, a shabby-look- 
ing fly, drove round the broad gravel sweep be: 
fore Perriam Place. 

Mr. Stimpson had lingered at the door to watch 
the great physician’s departure. He now waited 
to see the new-comer. 

‘‘'The nurse, I suppose,” he said to himself. 

The surgeon was right. A slender, pale-faced 
woman alighted from the fly, and looked timid- 
ly about, as if in quest of some one to whom to 
address herself. Shesaw Mr. Stimpson, and hes- 
itated, doubtful whether he were a servant or a 
gentleman, and whether, in the latter case, she 
might venture to speak to him. 

She was decently but suitably clad in an iron- 
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gown, a black shawl and bonnet ; but 
simple as these things were, they were worn with 
a neatness - a almost zrace, and the stran- 
or looked like a lady. 

“ superior - looking person,” thought Mr. 
Stimpson, noting every detail with his observant 
. He went forward as the fly-man lifted down the 
stranger's poor little trunk, and relieved her from 
her evident embarrassment. — 

“‘ You're the nurse Lady Perriam has sent for, 

conclude ?” he said. : ; 

. “Yes, Sir. Can I see Lady Perriam, if you 
se?” 

x You shall see her presently. But I should 

like to have a few words with you first about the 

treatment, and so on. I am the family doctor. 

“I am quite at your service, Sir.’ 

**Oh, you'd better get some refreshment first, 
and rest yourself a little. I can wait half an 
hour.” ‘ 

** No, Sir, I won't trouble you to wait. Iam 
quite ready to receive your instructions.” 

‘So be it. I sha'n't be sorry to get home to 
jinner. Just step in here for a minute.” 

Mr. Stimpson led the way into the dining-room, 
where the butler and his subordinate had just fin- 
ished laying the table, for two only to-night. Sir 
Aubrey’s accustomed place was a blank. 

Here candles were lighted and a bright fire 
burning, and in this light the surgeon made a 
clos2r survey of the nurse’s countenance. 

Where had he seen a face which this recalled 
tohim? Hecould not tell. Yet there was some- 
thing in this care-worn visage curiously familiar 
to him. 

‘TI hope you have had plenty of experience,” 
said Mr. Stimpson. 

‘*T have had much experience of sickness, Sir.” 

** Have you ever been a hospital nurse ?” 

** No, Sir.” 

** Have you any certificates ?” 

“on 

**That’s a pity. You come here, as it were, 
without a character, and the place you are to fill 
is an important one.” 

“* Lady Perriam knows me, Sir. I should have 
thought that would have been sufficient. I am 
here as Lady Perriam’s servant.” 

“It is sufficient as to moral character; but 
Lady Perriam’s approval is hardly a certificate 
of capacity. She is too inexperienced herself to 
know whether you are capable of discharging the 
required duties,” 

“*If you find me incapable, you can dismiss me, 
Sir,” answered the woman, with a tone in which 
meekness was curiously mingled with a quiet firm- 
ness—a woman who might be “ equal to either 
fortune”—able to face ruin calmly. 

‘* Of course,” returned Mr. Stimpson; ‘* but 
J don’t want to expose my patient to the hazard 
of an incompetent nurse. Have you ever attend- 
ed upon a paralytic patient ?” 

** Yes, Sir. I nursed an old gentleman so af- 
flicted for nearly six months.” 

This was the truth. Even adversity’s bitter 
school had failed to make Mrs. Carford a liar. 

** You could refer me to the friends of that pa- 
tient, I suppose ?” 

‘*If Lady Perriam should require such a ref- 
erence, Sir, I am able to give it,” answered the 
woman, with dignity. 

** Very well,” said Mr. Stimpson, ‘‘then we can 
but try you. I like your appearance. You seem 
to have seen better days.” 

The nurse let this suggestion pass unanswered. 
She put in no claim to by-gone gentility. 

‘* What is your name, by-the-way ?’ 

“ Carter, Sir. Mrs. Carter.” 

**Good. Iam Mr. Stimpson, of Monkhamp- 
ton, Sir Aubrey’s medical adviser for the last 
twenty years. Now for your instructions.” 

Mr. Stimpson gave his orders plainly and brief- 
ly, and was pleased with Mrs. Carter's intelligent 
manner of receiving those directions. 

“ Upon my word, I think you'll do,” he said, 
kindly ; ‘‘and now I’m going home, and you'd 
better go and get something to eat.” 

“I'd rather see Lady Perriam first, if you 
please, Mr. Stimpson.” 

‘*Was there ever such a woman? Do you 
never eat? Well, you shall see your patroness. 
—dJames, send Lady Perriam’s maid to ask if her 
mistress will see Mrs, Carter.” 

Sylvia had risen to a height wherein she was 
not approachable without a certain amount of 
ceremony. , 

Mr. Stimpson drove away in his old-fashioned 
gig—a relic of that departed age in which it was 
the mark of respectability to keep a gig. Mrs. 
Carter waited in the hall till the servant should 
return with Lady Perriam’s commands. 

A plainly dressed maid-servant came down, at 
once upper house-maid and body-servant to Lady 
Perriam, who had not been allowed the luxury 
of a handmaiden for her exclusive service, 

** My lady will see you,” she said; and Mrs. 
Carter followed her up the dark old staircase, 
along a wide gallery that led to Lady Perriam’s 
dressing-room. 

Here the weod fire and lighted candles made 
the darkly paneled room almost bright. Lady 
Perriam sat before the fire in her glistening gray 
silk dress, the sunny brown hair making a coro- 
net above the pale brow, those lovely hazel eves 
dark with thought. It was a picture that sent a 
thrill to Mrs. Carter’s heart. The room seemed 
splendid to eyes that had for many years looked 
only on poor and sordid surroundings. 

Sylvia received the stranger as it behooved 
Lady Perriam te receive a depenaeat «nd infe- 
rior. She did not rise from her arm-chair to uf 
fer the traveler welcome, but looked at her with 
a deliberate scrutiny, anxions to see whether her 
protégée’s appearance was likely to bring discred- 
it on herself. 

“*T am glad you have come here without loss 
of time, Mrs. Carter,” she said, with a distant gra- 
ciousness which did not invite familiarity ; ‘‘ and 
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I hope you may be able to make yourself com- 
fortable here.” * 

**There is no fear of that, Lady Perriam,” 
answered Mrs. Carter, in tones that faltered a 
little, though she tried to make them calm. ‘It 
is quite sufficient happiness for me to be near 

ou.” 
me Apart from that source of happiness, which 
can count for very little, I should think, between 
people who are so strange to each other as you 
and I are, you will have, I trust, a comfortable 
home.” 

Mrs. Carter was still standing. No word, no 
gesture, of Lady Perriam’s had invited her to be 
seated 


“The comforts of such a house as this are 
very new to me, madam; I shall know how to 
fo them,” she answered, quietly. She 

ad schooled herself to command her tones by 
this time, but tears glittered in the faded eyes— 
tears which she quietly brushed aside, and of 
which Lady Perriam appeared unconscious. 

** And you will know how to keep your own 
secrets, I hope, and those of other people. You 
will be dumb about any facts in my father’s life 
which, in your former acquaintance with him, 
may have come to your knowledge.” 

“*T am not likely to speak of your father, Lady 
Perriam.” 

‘*T shall consider that a sacred promise or 
your part.” 

** Let it be a promise—I shall not be tempted 
to break it.” . 

“Very well, I will trust to your honor, And 
now tell me if I did wrong in sending for you— 
in believing that you must have some experience 
of sickness.” 

** You guessed rightly. In my struggles for a 
livelihood I have acted as a sick-nurse. Among 
other patients | had one afflicted with paralysis.” 

**'That is fortunate. Then I shall not feel I 
am doing wrong in trusting you to attend upon 
my husband. Bear in mind that you will have 
to please our doctor, Mr. Stimpson, as well as 
me.” 

‘*] shall do my duty to the utmost of my pow- 
er, Lady Perriam.” 

**You will occupy a room on this floor, near 
Sir Aubrey’s. It has been got ready for you, I 
believe. You will take all your meals there, 
alone, and will have no occasion to associate 
with the servants. Your duties will not oblige 
you to sit up at night unless Sir Aubrey should 
become worse than he is now ; but you will hold 
yourself ready to attend him at any hour of the 
night should his valet call you.” 

**T understand, madam. I am not afraid of 
work, or late hours. I can be satisfied with very 
little sleep.” 

**T am glad to find you have one of the quali- 
fications of a good nurse. Now you had better 
go to your own room—stay! I'll order some re- 
freshment for you,” added Lady Perriam, with 
her hand upon the bell. 

‘*Qne moment, madam,” said Mrs. Carter, 
stopping her. ‘‘I want to thank you for your 
govdness in remembering one so fallen —so 
wreiched—in providing a home for the desolate. 
I had no opportunity to acknowledge the gifts 
you sent me, for I feared lest any letter from 
me might compromise you. But I felt your 
goodness not the less. And that in your exalt- 
ed station, in a change of fortane wonderful 
enough to turn an older head than yours, that, 
despite such distracting influences, you should 
remember my misery, pierces me to the heart— 
ah! Lady Perriam, you can never know how 
deeply.” 

Sylvia’s eyes—those eyes so little given to 
weeping—were dimmed by the time the woman 
had done speaking. The lashes drooped on her 
cheek, as she lowered her eyelids, as if to hide 
those tears. 

**You owe me no thanks,” she said, after a 
pause ; ‘‘ I am very glad to be of some service to 
you. I regret that the circumstances of my life 
prevent me serving you in any other way than 
that which opportunity offers. In spite of what 
you call my exalted position, I am by no means 
my own mistress.” 

**T can fully understand that, madam. It is 
only waifs and strays that are altogether free 
agents,” said Mrs. Carter, bitterly. For her free- 
dom had meant solitude and semi-starvation. 

“*T am glad to serve you,” repeated Sylvia, 
‘*and I venture to hope that if I ever should need 
help of any kind, you will be my friend.” 

** Yes, to the death !” answered the other, with 
intensity. 

‘*'That means an unscrupulous friend, does it 
not ?” asked Sylvia, musingly, looking down at 
the fire—‘‘ a friend who would not stick at trifles 
if any unpleasant service were required.” 

‘* Tt means devotion. You would not be like- 
ly to ask any thing that involved wrong-doing.” 

** You had better not think too well of me. I 
make no claim to be considered faultless.” 

*“*No one is faultless, Lady Perriam, on this 
earth; but I hope and believe that you are as 
good and pure as humanity can be.” 

Sylvia sighed with a somewhat weary air, and 
was silent for a little while before replying to this 
last speech of Mrs. Carter's. 

**] am the creature of circumstances,” she said 
at last. ‘“‘ Women are too weak to rise above 
their destiny. I am something of a fatalist, Mrs. 
Carter.” 

** A dangerous doctrine, Lady Perriam.” 

“‘Isit? Iam sorry for that. But come, you 
have had nothing to eat or drink since your jour- 
ney, have you ?” 

‘*No; 1 was more anxious to see and thank 
you than to eat.” 

Sylvia rang the bell, and the maid appeared. 
‘* See that Mrs. Carter, Sir Aubrey’s nurse, has 
dinner, or tea, or whatever she likes best, in her 
own room,” said Lady Perriam. ‘You remem- 
ber the instructions I gave you this morning ?” 

** Yes, my lady; the room is ready, and I have 
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taken in the tea-things and a dish of cold meat 
for Mrs. Carter.” 

“* You will give Mrs, Carter wine, or any thing 
she pleases.” 

**'Thank you, Lady Perriam, but I never take 
wine or beer.” 

“* You are a teetotaler perhaps ?” 

**T have taken no pledge, but a nurse can not 
keep her head too clear. I shall take nothing 
but tea and coffee while I am in your service.” 

‘** That must be as you please. Good-night.” 

** Good-night, madam.” 

“You will begin your duties as soon as you 
have dined.” 

**Yes,madam. Mr. Stimpson has told me all 
I have to do.” 

Lady Perriam bent her head courteously as 
the new nurse retired. 

Martha led the way to another door in the same 
gallery, and ushered Mrs. Carter into a comfort- 
ably furnished bedroom. A fire burned cheerily 
in the wide basket-shaped grate, and a round ta- 
ble, with a tea-tray and plates and dishes on spot- 
less damask, had been drawn near the hearth. 
Such comfort, plain and unadorned as it was, 
struck Mrs. Carter deeply. When the servant 
had left her she sat for a little while looking 
about her with wondering eyes. Such comfort 
seemed like a dream. 

** Am I really to occupy such a house as this?” 
she thought, hardly able to believe in her exalted 
fortune; ‘‘ to live with my own daughter, and to 
see her every day, and yet never dare to open my 
arms and clasp her to my longing heart; to feel 
the words trembling on my lips, yet never dare 
to say, ‘Child, I am your mother!’” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.) 





A TEXAS CATTLE RAID. 


THERE are two sorts of cattle-thieves in the 
far Southwest—the wandering Indian tribes, and 
the white and half-breed marauders who come 
across the border from Mexico. They make their 
incursions in well-organized and well-mounted 
bands, generally under cover of darkness, and 
endeavor to get back across the border before 
the settlers can gather in sufficient number to 
make a successful pursuit. These predatory in- 
vasions are a source of great loss and vexation 
to the ‘Texans who live within striking reach of 
the border, thousands of cattle being run off in 
this way every year. A very graphic represen- 
tation of one of these raids is given in our illus- 
tration on page 100. 





HARD COAL FOR THE POOR. 


Ovr touching illustration on page 104 repre- 
sents a scene which may be witnessed almost 
every winter day in all our large cities, where 
the poor are dependent for warmth upon the 
scanty supplies of coal which they can beg or 
buy. Unable to lay in a stock sufficient to last 
even for a few days, they have to procure it by 
the pailful, or less, of small dealers who buy a 
ton or two to be doled out in scanty measures 
at a large profit on the original cost. None have 
to pay so dear for this necessity as those who can 
afford to pay the least. Prosperous families, 
who store away twenty or thirty tons of coal in 
their cellars during the summer months, when 
the price is low, can have no conception of the 
misery implied in buying coal ‘‘ by the quart,” as 
is sometimes done by the very poor. That is 


hard coal indeed ! 





ROMAN VILLAS. 

Tue chief of these charming resorts are the 
Villa Albani, the Villa Borghese, the Villa Pam- 
fili Doria, the Villa Ludovisi, and the Villa 
Medici. The first of these, the Villa Albani, 
is the most celebrated for the works of art it 
contains—statues in the richest of marbles, 
bronze, and alabaster, collected with care by 
Cardinal Albani, who built this noble villa to 
contain them. To give a catalogue of these 
would be both wearisome and superfluous, but 
one, the ‘‘Antinous crowned with Lotus Flowers,” 
is esteemed one of the most exquisite gems of 
ancient art. The Villa Borghese, situated just 
outside the Porta del Popolo, is universally re- 
sorted to, and justly admired, not only on account 
of the works of art it contains, but also for the 
beauty of its grounds, extending over a large 
tract of land finely laid out, so as to afford an 
endless variety of scenery. Here a temple, there 
a lake; here a fountain, there a splendid group 
of stone-pines or ilexes; here an olive grove, 
there an avenue of cypresses, affording a sombre 
yet grateful shade; the whole carpeted with 
verdure, enriched and spangled over with the 
many-hued anemone, and sweet with the breath 
of innumerable violets. ‘The villa itself, besides 
many antiques of great beauty, and frescoes 
attributed, at least in part, to Raphael, contains 
some remarkable sculptures executed by Bernini 
at the age of eighteen ; they represent the fable 
of Apollo and Daphne, and although executed 
in that exaggerated style which characterizes all 
the works of this master, are yet wonderfully 
beautiful, especially when we bear in mind the 
early age at which they were executed. The 
gradual metamerphosis of the nymph rooted to 
the earth, her extremities already turning into 
leaves and branches, while the body can yet be 
traced in human form, although changing rap- 
idly into the laurel at the embrace of the god, is 
certainly a marvelously conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted work, notwithstanding its rococo style, 
and one can but regret that so skillful a hand 
should not havc veen able to curb his too way- 
ward genius, and produce something more wor- 
thy of his fame than the wind-tossed angels in 
impossible draperies which are commonly associ- 
ated with his name. 

The villa which next to the Borghese attracts 


the notice of travelers is that called Pamfili 
Doria, situated on the ancient Via Aurelia, be- 
yond St. Peter’s end the Vatican. ‘The grounds 
of this villa are more extensive than those of the 
Villa Borghese, and the situation more beauti- 
ful, commanding a splendid view of St. Peter's 
and the adjacent country, but the villa itself 
does not contain so many works of art as some 
others. Looking from one of the windows into 
the garden beneath, the English visitor is startled 
to see before him in living green the simple word 
Mary, traced in growing myrtle, carefully kept 
and tended. ‘This touching memento records 
the love and devotion of a husband to his very 
charming and deeply regretted English wife. 

The Princes Doria and Borghese married two 
sisters, daughters of Lord Shrewsbury, and their 
memory is deservedly reverenced in Rome for 
their many virtues, and this simple but ever- 

green memorial of a beloved wife, traced on the 

spot she once adorned, and viewed from the 

windows of the palace where once she dwelt, 

loving and beloveti, speaks far more of undying 

affection than the costliest marble cenotaph ever 

reared to perpetuate a name. ‘The chief attrac- 

tion of the Villa Ludovisi is Guercino’s fresco of 

** Aurora driving away Night,” a beautiful and 

poetically treated subject. It also contains some 

fine antique sculptures and a group by Bernini, 

**Plato carrying off Proserpine.” ‘The Villa 

Medici, finely situated on the Pincian Hill, is 

now occupied as the French Academy. ‘lhe 

views from the upper rooms are magnificent, 

and the avenue of ilexes in the garden is one of 

the finest in Italy. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Mortats HIGHLY FAVORED.—The poor man whose 
wife is neither crose-grained nor extravagant. The 
mechanic who alwaye finds his wife in the house, and 
his meals ready when he comes home. The working- 
man who is not —_ to ask his helpmeet for every 
penny he wanta, and to tell her what he intends to do 
with it. The man whose wife has not been tanght to 
give curtain lectures among other branches of educa- 
tion. He who, after a day of hard toil, is not asked 
by his consort to rock the cradle and get his own sup- 
per, while she steps out to take tea with a neighbor. 
And he who has a clean shirt and well darned stockinge 
to put on every aw morning. Let no one who 
enjoys any one of these blessings presume to call him- 
self a miserable sinner. 

canines 
A Taste or Intrnest—The dinner-table. 


OEE 





At a party once the conversation turned, as it natu- 
rally does among young folks, on marriage—the next 
convenient subject besides the weather when every 
other fails. One of the belles, eg, a beau, quite 
unconsciously (as she explained) said, ‘If I were you, 
and you me, I would have married long ago.” 

- —_— 


OLD SAWS WITS: MODERN READINGS. 


“Don’t count your chickens before og are hatch- 
ed.”—Enumerate not your adolescent pullets ere they 
cease to be oviform. 

“Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.”—The 
culinary adornments which suffice for the female of 
the race Anser may be relished also with the mascu- 
line adult of the same species. 

“Let well enough alone.”—Snuifer a healthy eufi- 
ciency to remain in solitude. 

“Put a beggar on horseback, and he will ride to 
the devil.”—Establish a mendicant upon the upper- 
most section of a charger, and he wiil transport bim- 
self to Apollyon. 

“The least said, the soonest mended.”—The mini- 
mum of an offensive remark is cobbled with the great- 
est promptitude. 

“Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good.”—That 
gale is truly diseased which puffeth benefection to 
nonentity. 

“ Looking two ways for Sunday.”-—Scrutinizing in 
duple directions for the Christian Sabbath. 

“ A stitch in time saves nine.”—The first impression 
- a needie upon a rent obviateth a nine-fold introduc- 
tion. 





Mrxisters oF Tar Inter1on—The cook and the doc- 
r. 





The following colloquy took place between Coun- 
selor Sealingwax and a witness who “would talk 
back :” “Do I understand you to say, Sir, that the 
prisoner is a thief?” “Yes, Sir; ‘cause why—she 
confessed she was.” “ And yon also swear she work- 
ed for you after this confession 2?” “ Yee, Sir.” “Thon 
we are to understand that you employ dishonest peo- 
ple to work for you, even after their rascalities are 
confessed to you?” “Of course; how else would I 
get assistance from a lawyer ?” 


THE FRENCHMAN AND BUTCHER. 


A half-starved Frenchman once, "tis said, 
Passed near a butcher's door, 

Where British beef—good white and red— 
Hung round in plenteous store. 


The Frenchman gazed with longing eyes, 
Then loud “ Bon! bon!” he. cried; 

The butcher turned with quick surprise, 
Then spoke with wounded pride: 


“Get out, you great outlandieh cheat, 
Nor talk such stuff as that; 

You say, ‘bone! bone!’ I say, meat! meat! 
And meat extremely fat.” 








A new method of saving paper has been invented 
out West by editors. They write their articles with 
stolen chalk on the soles of their boots, and go bare- 
footed while the copy is setting up. 


-__ 


A Graren-Grocen—One who truata. 
sal tan 








What is the best key for a Christmas box ?—A tur- 


A Toast.—Woman—the last and. best of the series: 
= may have her for a toast, we won't ask for any 
ut-her. 


The following is one of the best English epitapte 
we have ever seen upon an insignificant fellow. Every 
one remembers the French inscription, “ Colas vivoit, 
Colas est mort.” 

" Nobody laughs and nobody cries: 

o a nobody cries. 
Where he's gone and how he fares, 

Nobody knows and nobody cares. 











An agricultural paper recommende a quart of brand 
to aod staggers. We have thought brandy wea the 
cause of si 





One of the readiett replies we have heard lately was 
made by an Irieh laborer. A gentleman traveling on 
horseback ‘‘ down East” came npon an Irishman who 
was fencing in a most barren and 
land. “ What are 
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LOUIS IL, KING OF BAVARIA. 


BavaR1As is one of the larger German states, 
and has often in past history play ed no insignifi- 
cant part in the annals of Europe. But that 
part has seldom been an honorable one. In- 
tensely Catholic, and looking to Rome for its 
policy and its aims, it has usually sacrificed the 
welfare of Germany to religious prejudices, and 
allied itself with the foe against the interests of 
its countrymen. In the Thirty Years War it 
was the centre of the Catholic League; in the 
next century it allied itself with the French 
against MARLBOROUGH and Eveene. It invited 
the first Napoteon into Germany, and threw 
down the bulwarks of the Rhine. But in the 
last great war, against another NAPOLEON, Ba- 
varia, no longer the slave of priests and Pope, 
glowed with a fiery patriotism that may well 
make amends for its ancient errors. Bavarian 








inclined to reform, and sympathized with Ger- 
man independence. His minister, Von Li'rz, 
was an extreme liberal, and at Munich, his cap- 
ital, Diéctincer and his disciples carried out 
safely their revolt against the mental tyranny of 
Rome. Lovis, meantime, a passionate lover 
of music, had fled from public affairs to spend 
most of his leisure with WacGner, the great com- 
poser. He had loved and been betrothed for 
| some time toan Austrian princess, but the match 
was broken off. WacGner, his friend, was driven 
from Munich by the jealousy of the court, and 
the young king, often escaping from the public 
eye, would ride off secretly to find amusement 
and forgetfulness in the society of his musical 
guide. , His people complained that he was too 
timid or too reserved, too romantic or too indo- 
lent, to wear well the Bavarian crown, A rev- 
olution has recently occurred at the court of 
Munich, Lovis has abandoned the guidance 
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| intrigues have driven the young king to a peril- 
|} ous course. The German papers suggest that 
| his abdication is near. ‘The German people can 
not permit a Romish adherent to rule so near the 
Rhine. In the great war that the papal journals 
are foretelling, when every Catholic, with ‘the 
Jesuits in the van,” is to assail the German em- 
pire, it would scarcely be safe to leave Bayaria 
unsecured, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, now in the hands of the 
Turks, was, as is well known, once a Christian 
city, its capture by a Mohammedan power hav- 
ing taken place as lately as 1453. Of its actual 
condition previous to this change of character 
not much is said in the usual accounts of the 
| place. The subject, however, is historically in- 


| teresting, and we propose to offer a few particu- 
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thickly populated, but the more central portions 
were interspersed with open fields and gardens. 
The first place to which their cicerone conducted 
the Spaniards was the church of St. John the 
Baptist, an edifice approached through a court 
of cypress-trees, amidst which rose a handsome 
fountain, covered with a canopy supported b 
eight marble pillars. The interior of the prec | 
excited the admiration of the visitors; its lofty 
walls and roof being lavishly decorated with very 
small stones, covered with gold, blue, red, white, 
and gveen enamel, very beautiful to see. The 
seats were of carved wood, and between each 
stood a brazier filled with ashes for the conven- 
ience of expectorating worshipers. ‘They were 
much disappointed at not seeing the treasures 
of the relic-house; the emperor had gone for a 
day’s hunting, and taken the keys, of which he 
was custodian, with him. 

They were more fortunate upon a second occa- 




















soldiers and commanders drove before them the 
armies of France, and proved on many a battle- 
field that they were still Germans and the de- 
scendants of Hermann. Yet Lupwia IL., King 
of Bavaria, was not with his troops. Young 
(born August, 1845), eccentric, fanciful, impul- 
sive, he had shared the ardor of his people when 
they marched in an endless throng, at the open- 
ing of the war, beneath the windows of his pal- 
ace, chanting the songs of the Fatherland; but 
the command of the Bavarians was given to a 
Prussian prince, and Louis was scarcely heard 
of until the close of the contest, when he was the 
first to offer the imperial crown to the King of 
Prussia, 

_His career has already proved eccentric, and 
his imprudence promises to lose him a throne. 
In the earlier period of his reign Louis was gov- 





erned by his mother, a Prussian princess, was 


LOUIS IL., KING 














OF BAVARIA 











of his Prussian mother and the progressive party 
to throw himself into the hands of Catholic re- 
actionists of the old nobility of .Bavaria, who 
hate the German empire, and of the Jesuits who 
rule at Rome. He felt slighted, it is said, that 
he was not summoned to the meeting of the em- 
perors, andevil counselors have instilled into his 
fanciful mind a dislike for his mother’s policy | 
and a suspicion of his Prussian relatives. He | 
has left the Protestant to join the Romish faction 
in Bavaria, Von Lirz, the patriotic minister, 
has been removed, and an effort was made, which 
it seems has failed thus far, to form a reaction- 
ary ministry. In no country have the Jesuit 
agencies been more actively employed than in 
Bavaria ; the priests have inveighed ceaselessly 
against the ministers from their pulpits and in 
their journals. The Romish Church has been 
converted into a political faction, and Romish 





| lars respecting the grand old place, gathered from 


a little-known narrative, which was drawn up by 
certain envoys dispatched on a friendly mission 
from the King of Castile and Leon just fifty 
years before the’ unhappy conquest of the city. 
‘The Castilians were only a fortnight in Constan- 
tinople, but, under the guidance of one of the 
emperor's .sons-in-law, they made good use of 
their time, and saw much to interest and amuse 
them, as well as to excite their piety. Pera, in 
which they lodged, was not then a mere suburb, 
but a small detached city of handsome houses, 
owing allegiance to the Genoese, to whom its 
site-had been granted by one of the emperors. 
Constantinople jtself was at this time surround- 
ed by a strong, high wall, forming a triangle 
measuring ‘six miles from angle to angle, and 
protected by towers, two sides of the wall facing 
the sea. The parts of the city near the sea were 








sion. As the envoys entered the church, the 
monks robed themselves, lighted candles innu- 
merable, and received the keys with much cere 
mony. Then, ascending to a sort of tower, they 
appeared, preceded by incense-burners chanting 
mournfully, with a chest, which they placed upon 
a high table covered with a silken cloth. Open- 
ing this chest, the officiating monks took out of 
it aWwhite dimity bag, from which they produced 
three golden caskets containing various objects, * 
described as sacred relics, that-need not be par- 
ticularized. In the Church of St. Mary's Peri- 
bilico the strangers are said to have had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing the right arm of St. Jobn in 
a fresh and healthy condition, only wanting the 
thumb, the loss of which formed the subject of 
an entertaining legend. 

There was still much more to see in the way 
of relics. At ‘‘a convent of old ladies” the Cas- 
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tilians saw a stone of many colors, bearing upon 

it tears dropped from the eyes of St. John and 

the three Marys, still as fresh as if newly fallen. 

At the Church of Santa Maria de la Dessetria, 

the @hurch of certain religious men who ab- 

stained from wine, the grease of meat, and fish 

containing blood, they saw a picture of the Vir- 

gin designed and made by the hands of St. Luke. 

This treasure of ancient art was painted upon a 

square board about six ‘‘palmos” in length and 

breadth, and was covered with silver, and inlaid 

with precious stones. Once every week this pic- 
ture was carried by three or four men to the cen- 
tre of the court in front of the church for public 
edification, As Constantinople contained some 
three thousand churches and monasteries, not 
counting those in ruins, the visitors saw not & 
tittle of the relics enshrined there, but, consid- 
ering the shortness of their stay, they had no 
reason to complain on this score. At Pera their 
eyes were gladdened by beholding the bones of 
St. Andrew, St. Nicholas, St. Catherine, St. 
Louis of France, St. Li of Genoa, and of the in- 
nocents slain by Herod’s cruel edict ; besides an 
arm of St. Luke, of Mary Magdalene, and of St. 
Stephen, the last minus the hand; three heads 
once crowning the fair shoulders of three of the 
eleven hundred virgins; the head and arm of St. 
Aune, the arm lacking a finger, stolen by one 
of the emperors in order to enrich his own col- 
lection of such curiosities; and many other things 
belonging to holy saints. At St. Sophia the be- 
lieving Spaniards beheld the identical gridiron 
upon which St. Lawrence was roasted—a fact 
which does not say much for the genuineness of 
the bar preserved in the Escurial as taken from 
‘the saint's tomb at Tivoli by Pope Gregory. 


. 
“THE TRAVELERS.” 
Tars well-known insurance company, which insures 
life, and insures people against the perils of accident 
by railway, eteamer, fire, and flood, makes a creditable 
New-Year’s exhibit. Its asseta—of which nearly half 
are in first-mortgage real-estate loans, and the balance 
in government bonds and other approved securities— 
amount to $2,694,306 84; while its liabilities are but 
$1,832,482 77—leaving a surplus (as regards policy- 
holders) of $861,824 07. The whole number of life 
policies written to date is 18,154; and the whole amount 
paid in life losses is $511,738 99. In 1878 the number 
of accident policies written was 35,897—a large gain 
over the preceding year, and bringing in, in net cash 
niums, over half a million dollars. The annual 


p! 

statement of the past year’s business was published 
simultaneously in New York, Boston, Springfield, and 
Hartford, on the morning of the first of January, 1874 
—a piece of promptitude unequaled by any other Life 


company in the United States —Hartford Daily Times, 





Heanrmo Restoren.—A great invention. Sendstamp 
for particulars, to George J. Woop, Madison, Ind.— 
{Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$35,000 IN CASH!!! 


Eleventh Annual Distribution of 
Premiums to the Subscribers of the 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL ADVESTISER, 


TAKES PLACE MARCH 25th, 1874. 





¢#~ Send for Sample Copy and Prospectus. 
ag best.‘ Ecastic Truss” in the world is now sold 
‘ by POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, N. Y., for 
rhree Dollars. §2~- Write to them for full particulars, 
QU RGICAL Elastic Stockings for enlarged 
) veins, and Supporting Belts, of best quality, 


at POMEEROYW?S, 744 Broadway, New York. 


The names of victories may 
VER be erased from our battle 
pede) 808 flags; but SILVER-TIPPED 
OES Shoes will never become ob- 


GABLE 








Makes the best walking shoe 
also the most perfect an 
pliable; at the same time 


SGREWR 95 
WIRE ~_— wear 25 per cent. lon- 


LENRY CAPT. 
Of GENEVA, 
Watch Manufacturer. 


Watches and Traveling Clocks of his own make. 
No. 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





‘ 








pe eos 
Liberal inducemente to General Merchants and Deal- 
ers. Send tor Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lista, &c. 
z H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane,N.Y. 

Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, Estasiisuep 1858, 


DITSON & CO’S CELEBRATED — 
Home Musical Library. 


Unexcelled Collections of Bound Music. 
Vocal,—Gems of German Song! Gems of Scot 
mz! Gems of Sacred Song! Wreath of Gems! oo 
ie Pearls! Sliver Chord! Shower of Pearls! Duets 
usieal Treasure! Vocal and Instrumental. , 
tnstrumental,—For Pianoforte or Reed O 

f rgan. 
tic ms of Strauss! Organ at Home! Pianist’s Album! 
Pianoforte Gems! Home Circle! Vols. L and IL 

© of cach Book, in Cloth, $3 003 in Boards, 


p 
22 50% Fine 
for Presents 


T Prego. Gilt $4 00. Ga Buy these Books 
- 4. sents | In each Book you get $25 worth of 
sic. te" Serit, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Charles H. Ditson & Co., 


oston, 711 Broadway, N.Y. 


tr” Prrase wenrion Harper's, 


IGS, TOUPEES, &c. Dou 
uc OD) e JOUBLEDAY, .s 
276 Dean 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y ve Enough ania? 
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Fomrth GRAND GIFT Goncer 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


Prsiie LABRARY OF FCENTUCKY. 


Over a Million in Bank! 


AND A FULL DRAWING ASSURED 
On Tuesday, 31st March next. 


Only 60,000 tickets have been issued, and 


$1,500,000! 


Divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by 
lot among the ticket-holders. 


LIST OF GIFTS, 







































ONE GRAND CASH GIFT........-..++ $250,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.. --- 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.. 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.. 25,0 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT...... 7,500 

10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each. . . 100,000 

30 CASH GIFTS, 5,000 each....... 50, 

50 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each....... 50,0 

80 CASH GIFTS, 500 each....... 0, 

100 CASH GIFTS, 400 each....... 0,0€ 

150 CASH GIFTS, 800 each....... 45,00 

250 CASH GIFTS, 200 each....... 0,000 

325 CASH GIFTS, 100 each....... 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 50 each....... 550,000 


Total, 12,000 Gifts, all Cash amounting 
, * Spal Hace celina erste $1,500,000 
2 The concert and distribution of gifts will posi- 
tively and unequivocally take place.on the day now 
fixed, whether all the tickets are sold or not, and the 
12,000 gifts all paid in proportion to the number of 


tickets sold. 
PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500 ; 223 Tick- 
ets for $1000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5000; 227 Whole 
Tickets for $10,000, No discount on less than 
worth of tickets. 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 

Agent Public Library Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library ok Louisville, Ky., or 
THOS, H. HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 
609 Broapway, New Yor«. 








ECONOMY! UTILITY!! 


tar” Ink for 100 years from the 


MAGIC INKSTAND, 


Without refilling. Any color 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of $2,by 
BR. C. BOOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 





Stationers, New York. 
Send for Circular, con- 

7 __ taining testimonials, &c. 

T makes the least 
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= noise. It is the 
THE NEW [20 2. :e 
able. THE BEST for 





families to use. THE 
BEST for agents to sell. 
This favorite Machine 
does every variety of 
work done on any Shut- 
tle Machine, but with 
greater ease and pe! 
tion. 


AMERICAN 
SEWING. 











MACHINE. | 6004 agents 
. For pany 
eS Self: Threadin 0,1 Principal Office: 
13 1 8 CHEST- 
“9 





c= Light- Running, 


Or, New York Office, 712 BROADWAY; 
Boston, Mass., 41 Avon Street; Chicago, IIL, 76 State 
Street; St. Louis, Mo., 608 North Fourth Street. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


= 
ONc/wO 
L 
_E 

Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1371. 

Is one of the most im ant inventions of the age. e 
most perfect Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 

acal erywhere. 
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New Style GLASS 
CUTTER AND 
PUTTY KNIFE, 






Ts a better tool for cutting glass than any yy 
offered for the purpose. Any child can use it. ery 
housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address upon 
of 50 cents and letter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOV. 
JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston. 








TricksaT raps. 


The only complete, genuine, and reliable EXPOSE 
of ALL the swindlers, quacks, and humbugs of Amer- 
ica. It-names and “shows up” hundreds of swin- 
diers; tells all about Bogus Money, “ Right,” “ Oil,” 
and similar swindles; all about “Gift” Swindles, Rec- 
ipes, Microscope, and Pistol eae exposes nu- 
merous Newspaper Swindles; tells WHY “ Framed En- 
gravings” don’t come, &c., &c. Gives a complete list 
of all Swindlers in U.S. The ONLY book of the kind. 
It is a safeguard to every one. Fine type, illustrated 
cover, large octavo, nearly 100 double-colamn pages, 
mailed free for only 25 cents; 5 for $1 00. Send to 

HUNTER & CO., Pustisners, Hinsdale, N. H. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 





L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
and Flute. Agent for Tilton's 
Patent Quit e best 












T= NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZIN No. 3, Jan. ist, 1874. Price 2s. 6d. 
A SOCIAL AND E Y PERIODICAL. 

Two Tales of considerable length are begun and end- 
ed 2 —_ — Lng M at ° —- 
tic Travel, to y, to on Topics of 
Social and General Entcrest. The New Quartrety 
Macazuve contains more printed matter than any pub- 
lished Magazine. 

CONTENTS OF NUMBER 2 

Travels in Port continvep.) By John Latouche, 
The Author of “ ina.” 
Splendide Mendax: a Novel. By John Dangerfield. 
Rare Pottery and Porcelain. By Ludwig Ritter. 
Sully: Soldier and Statesman. 
Winter in eira, 
On the Stage: a Story. 
Spiritualism: a Note. 

Annual Subscription (FREE by Post) 14a. London: 
Ward, Lock,& Tyler, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
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bs) MEDICAL 


DISCOVERY 





(OLDE 


cures all Humors from the worst Scrofula to 
acommon Blotch or Pimple. From two to 





six bottles are warranted to cure Salt Rheum 
or Tetter, Pimples on Face, Boi 
buncles, Erysipelas and Liver om- 
pentane. Six to twelve bottles, warranted to cure 
e worst Scrofulous Sw >llings and Sores 
Pains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
by Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
By its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time required by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening cough, 
soothing irritation, and relieving soreness. Sold 
wz, all Druggists. BR. V. PIERCE, M. D., 
orld’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wood's Household Magazine, 


THE BEST DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
a day made by can- 
$5 10 $15 vassing for THIS 
Chromo, The Yosemite Valley, 


magazina— now in 
14x20 inches, in 17 Oil Colors. 





its 14th Vol.—with 


Magazine, one year, with Mounted Chromo...... $2 00 
Magazine, one year, with Unmounted Chromo... 1 50 
Magazine, alone, one year.....-.....+-e+0-eeeees 1 00 


Examine our Clubbing and Premium Lists. 

Two First-Class Periodicals for the price of one. 
We solicit Experienced Canvassers and 
others to send AT ONCE for terms and Specimen 
Magazine. Address S, E. SH UTES, Publisher, 

41 Park Row, N. Y. City, or Newburgh, N. Y. 


al 
N. Y. Safety Steam Power Co, 
30 CORTLANDT S8T., 
Le NEW YORK. 

° Superior Srzam Eneines anp 
Bom by special machinery and 
fj duplication “> They are Safe 
Economical, ily Managed, an 
not liable to derangement. Their 
Comstnep Eneornt anv Boi.eris pe- 
culiarly adapted to all purposes re- 
quiring s power. More than 400 
engines, from 2 to 100 horse power, 
in use. Send for illustrated circular. 


SKIN. DISEASES, 


Aong (Pimples — Blackheads), Symptoms: Hard‘ 
small pimples, with black points, most numerous on 
the cheeks, forehead, and nose. 

Prvrieo (Intense Itching), which begins when the 
clothing is removed; increased by the warmth of the 
bed. No eruption except that produced by scratching. 

The above and all Skin Diseases permanently cured. 
Entire cost of treatment $1 50 per week, or $5 00 per 
month. Address DR. J. M. VANDYKE, 

1126 We nut St.,. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Imitation Gold Watch- 
es, VL 5, $20, and $25 each. 
Sent by express, C.0.D. No nts. 
nd stamp for Illustrated Circu- 


Goods will be sent free. COLLINS 
METAL WATCH FACTORY, 
Box 3696. 885 Broadway, N. Y. 


PLANT SEED COMPANY, 
Established 1845.—Jncorporated 1872. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Importers & Growers of Reliable Seeds, 
Illustrated Catalogues free to all applicants, 


eo Bost Fou? KNOWL 


55852, AM@e\ Manufactured by the New Process. 


gor YS ON EE amare Mix me soft and knead me well, 
NC Then no bread can mine excel. 


Partridge, Wells, & Co., 
—s.  Gen’l Agents, 129 Broad St., N. Y. 








































FLOUR RECEIVERS, 





79 7 . H 
Every Body's Own Physician. 
By C. W. GLEASON, M.D._ A magnificent volume. 
Over 250 Engravings. Low Price. (4 One Agent 
took 100 orders in one week. Agents wanted. Circu- 
lars free. H. N. MoKrnney & Co., 16 N. 7th St., Phila. 


W edding Invitations. 
NEW STYLES furnished in the best manner, 
in correct taste, and at MODERATE Prices, 

DREKA “A ETIQUETTE” sent free. 
1033 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

OR SALE, Great bargain! 300 lots in finest 

village near N.Y. Unequaled railroad communi- 

cations with metropolis, Price one-third that of ad- 

a property, on which $75,000 was made last sea- 

—, R. a _— — a mag with 
e =e oro vestigation invi 
E. H.S NER, 34 eee Yor 


73 Broadway, New York. 
TY Type put u ressly for Ama- 
PE tear Printers by the New England 
Btype Fou . 
Bt, Boston, Mass. Send pana I epeciann Dok. 
A DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir- 
cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 
Female Agents wanted in every town. 
APLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Prrrsrreup, Mass. 
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GEO. E. SMITH, 





- each Ladies Gold Hunting W atches 


Send stamp for circular. 
Box 3696, - 335 Broadway, New York. | 


Long and most favorably known. Next term ins 
Web. 16, 1874. Rev. CV, SPEAR. Principal 





WATERS: 


CONCERTO, PA 
ORCHESTRAL OR- 

GANS, The BEST 

made. Warranted 

for 6 ye ‘Terms easy 

Monthl 

yments re- 
cane 


years, 
to suit the times. 
or quarter! 
ceived. G& 


ST A 
Mberal discount t hers, 
Ministers, Churches, 3 Sehoola, Lot 
a&e, Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 

481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St., N. ¥. 

LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 

WEATHER HOUSES 

Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are a mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 

















of $2 00 (Two), by 
A AN L. LOVEJOY, 
a & Manufacturer, 
Ley wae ington St., Boston, 


“The Giant of the Monthlies.” 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1874. 


ConTENTS : 
LEGEND OF THE CASCADES, 
With Five Illustrations. 
SOME NOTES ABOUT POTTERY AND PORCE- 
LAIN. By Wm. C. Peer. 
With Thirty-three Illustrations. 
THE COLUMBIA RKIVER AND PUGET SOUND. 
By Cuar.es Norpuorr. 
With Eight Iliustrations. 
CITY ROAD CHAPEL, 
With Nine Illustrations. 
SONG OF THE REDWOOD-TREE. By Wart Warr- 
MAN, 
MY MOTHER AND I: A Love Srory ror Gruzs- 
by the Author of “ Jony Hativax, GENTLEMAN.” 
With Three Illustrations, 
THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT, 
With Nine Illustrations, 
THE LIVING LINK. By the Author of “Tux Doncg 
Crus,” “Tus American Bazon,” Bro, 
Cuarrer XVIL A Stroke for Liberty.—XVIIT. 4 
Strange Confession. — XIX. A New Comer, — 
XX. Faithful unto Death.—XXIL. & Warning. 
With Three Illustrations, ‘ 
THE NEW SOUTH.—II. Industrial, Manufacturing 
and Material Progress. By Epwin Dz Leon. 
With Two Maps. 
TOO MUCH FOR HIM. By Faanx Lex Bawzpi0y 
HOPE. 
A CHINESE PRACTICAL JOKE. 
TRIFLES. 
HOLLAND HOUSE. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 








The February Number of Harren’s Macazrne is un- 
usually varied and entertaining in its contents, with 
over Eighty Illustrations. Cuartes Norpunorr con- 
tributes a very interesting illustrated paper on “The 
Columbia River and Puget Sound.” The Number 
opens with a beautifully illustrated poem, “ Legend 
of the Cascades,” which gives a rendering of a remark- 
able Indian tradition connected with the Columbia 
River. Ww. C. Prime contributes some very interest- 
ing ‘“‘Notes on Pottery and Porcelain,” accompanied 
by Thirty-three Engravings. Evezns Lawrenor treats 
in his dramatic style of “City Road Chapel"—the 
shrine of English Methodism; and in another illus- 
trated article some very interesting views are sketched 
with pen and pencil of the social life and historical 
monuments of Farther India. 

The two Serial Novels, ‘“‘ My Mother and I,” by Miss 
Mo ook, and “ The Living Link,” by Prof. Dz Mucte 
—both beautifully illustrated—are continued ; and two 
short stories are contributed by Fuax&x Lex Benepiot 
and Emir E. Forp, 

Epwin De Leon continues his se, ies of papers on 
“The New South,” dealing in thfe } umber with the 
remarkable progress recently made in Southern man- 
ufacturing, lumbering, and mining industries. Two 
important Maps are given, showing the great lumber- 
ing and mining districts of the Southwest. 

In an article on “Holland House,” Eugene Law- 
menor gives a remarkable chapter of historical remi- 
niscence and anecdvte. 

Watt Wuirman contributes a very characteristic 
poem, entitled ‘Song of the Redwood-Tree.” 

The ‘‘ Easy Chair” discusses Tweed’s fate and the 
question of co-education, and gives some very enter- 
taining gossip of the lyceum green-reom. The “ Sci- 
entific Record” is a complete summary of recent prog- 
ress in science and the arts; and the other editorial 
departments are full of entertainment and instruction 
—including a very amusing “ Drawer,” with numerous 
illustrations. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One Cory or g1rruxn ror One Yeas, $4 00, Postacr 
Prepaip. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKRLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to ang 
Subscriber in the United States, POSTAGE PRI- 
PA{D, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazag, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorum. — 


‘TENT FOUNTAIN PEN SAVES 18 TIME. NO INESTAND 
Fat ni THE ensainal, Ane ONLE 





LDER PITS ANY PEN 
Th Senin STYLE OF PEN RY MATL. $2, 3,30, 04.00, Bs 0, 
0. GOLD PENS. AND COAGM PENCILS, PENS REPAIRED, Ue. EN 
Meiker FOR CURCULAB. LOT HAWKES, 6 NASSAU ET, NEW FORK, 
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pee FOR HOUSE 


Rogers’ Statuary sxocavs 


‘* Going for the Cows,”’ 
A new design, price $10. 


“ Pe 
figure of a 





fay | a Inclose stamp 


Sea a 

(Res oe re core I ta h Avenee, N. .¥. 

GEO, W. READ & C0, 
a SAW a 


186 to 200 LEWIS ST., foot 5th & 6th Sts, ER, N.Y. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 


D-WOOD LUMBER 
AD CHOICE FIGURED ‘VENEERS. 
The LARGEST IT one Lowest Prices! 


Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 
alll Siete al promptly and faithfully executed. 


“CUTTING MACHINES } FOR 
Visa ee y+ Rotary M nine, cutting 4 feet 
long and 4 feet diameter. One Siiorve Macuine, cut- 
ting 5 feet 6 inches long. &#~ Both in perfect order, 
with Pulleys, Shatting, Ge os — for 
immediate use. g@~ P 

GEO. W. READ ao e 

106 to Lewis Strat, Re New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented. 
‘ von, amasere & BUSI- 
URPOSES, 
And fete for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
Over 10,000 now in Use. 
Send for llustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ address- 











es, to BENJ. 0. WOODS, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in te Aen description of 
RINTING MATE 


849 Federal & 168 Kneeland Sts., BOSTON. Mass. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave Piauvos for 





lies at Facto ri 
5 Years. sr or illustrated cir- 
Bankers, ag: ry 
u ma now), using our Pianos, 
oS and Tersth ies. "Please state where you saw 


cular, io which we Tefer to over 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Frr any Fievre, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. Printed -Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. ‘Ihe bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape aronnd the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VL 

DOLMA NVEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT No.7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

ond Walking GEIN.....ccrccccescsccsesscccce > 2 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and ewene 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). . “ 13 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SU 1T.. “15 
CH: 7S anata REDINGOTE WALKING . 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- . 


LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ we 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 23 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 

SP errr rere “ 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

WALKING SUIT. ...........ccssccccescesss oa 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT ....... * 39 


DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front . 

TIGHT. FITTING DOUBLE- BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Ronnd Skirt......... “ 45 

SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Pak Went GIG. ...oscccccscccccscecceces * @ 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Ee WES TRIE... co cccctscccoscontceses “ 47 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “4 

—- PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and : 

TIGHT. FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............+++ “-@ 

BOY’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VIT. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 Fears GIG)... ccccesces = 3 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 

In ordering, please = ecify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 


Will out! Trath “Triumphant! 
Agents, old and young, male and 
female, make more money sellin 
our French and American JE 


ELRY, BOOKS, AND GAMES, than at any thing else. 

Greatest inducements to Agents and purchasers. Cat- 

alogues, om and full particulars sent FREE to all. 
Address P.O. VICKERY & co., Augusta, Maine. 


Jen PAPER-WARE.—Economy demands its 








use. Paila, Slop-Jars, Foot-Baths, Bowls, Basins, 
_ aonble and a Trade — 
JENN Street, 


INGS BROS., 352 Pear City. 








CURIOSITY for Old and Young. Chain 14 inches 
long of Y—y-y Rings. 7 sent by ae. 
reular sent free 


postage cents. 
Look Chir CRITTENDEN, & CO., Middletown, Conn. 


\y china got bubbles, . 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 


WE. 
nant eae 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confeseedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
ina] of our Magazines.— Nation, 














The best publication of its prey in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its ¢olumne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler, 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 











It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
coniains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One of ei ciiter El bo sent Ay one pe, Eee ee 

PR FALD, to any Subeortier tt nited States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harren's Macazuvs, Hanver’s W eexiy, and Harerr’s 

Bazan, for ove year, $10 0@:; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
vere received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or BazaB 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. posta 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertisine tn Harper's WEEKLY anr 
Harper's Bazar. 
"a Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
ownide Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Winter Employment. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. 
Permanent Employment. Men & Women 
wanted. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A, Henderson &Co.,Cleveland,0., or8t.Louis,Mo 


WAN T ED! 


e Good t in every City and Town in the 
United States and Canada to take the Sole Agency 
of Lewis's Patent Spring Crib for Chil- 
Gren. Te most —- ee in the — Must 
establie ant. ay large pro _— 

_Add ress J. D. LEWIS, & Court Se Boston, 











GENTS WANTED.—GRAND BOOKS. Cy- 
clopedia of Things Worth Knowing. 25,000 
wants — All you want to know Log - y 4 
ing, Gardening, Mechanics, Housekeeping, 
The Popular Family Bible. with Cie Dic: 
tionary, and 500 illustrations. e handsomest 
Bible made. The Voice of God. A /_ ae 
volume for every home. Terms, c pm, Se. 
ae yy BIBLE AND PUBLISHIN HOUSE, 
_ 110 & 1104 § Sansom som Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMONTHand pp canvassers 
Articles new and staple as flour. Samples 
free. DEAN & CO., New Bedford, 


PER DAY. 1000 A 
free. A. H. BLAIR 








ts wanted. Particulars 
& CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





1 








TWENTY- SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Or THE 





MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Office, No. 921 CHESTNUT ST. 





ASSETS, January 1, 1874, at cost......$3,909,002 56 
RECEIPTS, 
Premiums received............ $993,344 OT 


Interest received and accrued. $271,188 09 
~—iananaeeee ob 


$5,173,529 72 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses and endowments paid . .$289,263 40 
Dividends allowed in reduction 
i, or aapRRRES 870,721 04 


pemmem, BE......ccsccee 82,696 94 
Salaries of Officers, Clerks, a 
ical Examiners’ Fees, &c 88,417 67 
Stare Taxes, Licences, ee 18,343 98 
Advertising and Printing, &c.. 15,172 87 
a paid other com- 


Sr aiiaiardivele tues Redetes 35,116 15 
uborest aid accrued interest 
on mo: es bought ....... 8,501 94 
Se 906,431 71 
Aawets af COG. ..ccccccccccccccscccccccces $4,267,098 01 
Assets at market value............-.++++ $4,409,569 53 


United States 5 and 6 per cent. Bonds. 
Sere ag 7 and mt, Railroad Bonds. 
0 7 per cent. ro nds. 
Bank and Railroad Stoc 
Mortgages and Ground a iteate, all first 


$1,374,794 50 


ee Sees $1,613,565 16 
Premium Notes secured by Policies..... 590,758 54 
t Loans on Collaterals. ............+000+ 78,860 28 
Net Premiums on Policies, not reported. 46,107 40 
Deferred Payment on Policies........... 21,216 80 
Scrip Dividends purchased by the Co.... 295,234 83 


Cash on band and in Bank and TrustCo's 172,907 19 
Real Estate Company’s Buildings........ 158, 

Interest due and accrued on Loans ...... 
Rents due and accrued peuasnpenececéscas 


SPEED DOGTSUENED. occ ccccscneodconansenscéen 





Assets at Market Value.... 
LIABI LITIES. 
Losses not yet due..... $120,400 00 


Over [om by agents 
ID coskaceesevcese 1,157 43 


Amount required to re- 
Company at 4 percent. 


interes 
Scrip Dividends of the 





$4,046,227 47 
one. for Polic -holders, a per 
y' 


A $364,799 49 


cates of Policies in force....... 7,673 


Amount at Risk ...............-. $24.338,610 33 


* Secured b; valued at $4,159,200, 
t Secured J Y Brod 058. of collaterals, ” 

SAMUEL a HUEY, President. 

SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 

HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS, Second Vice-President. 

JAMES WEIR MASON, Actuary. 

HENRY AUSTIE, Secretary. 


WANTED: 


To set the Home Shuttle Sewing Machine 
whee © Oe OR Sarees Reader!! you can make 
money selling the ‘Home Shuttle’ , 
whether yu are EXPERIENCED in the bus- 
iness or not. If you wish to buy a SEWING MACHINE 
for family use our circulars will show you how to save money. 
Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo, 











= WW ANTED.— Agents: 
: are Wanted to can-: : 
4 eee owen eeee ‘vass for the SALE of the eee eee etneee 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE OF 1873, 


: Agenta seldom have the opportunit ' oo 

: to the public a Book of so GREAT 

: will contain an Historical Sketch, pomend of ; 
: Welcome, all the Essays and Orations presented : 
: and delivered on the occasion of the recent Gen- : 
: eral Conference, the Closing Address, &c., &c. : 
: S#~ For further particulars inquire of or address : 


: seecerecees : AVERY BILL, geeerereeeee : 


: : Care Harper & Bes : : 
Deeeeeees ; Franklin Square, N Se mee 





EMARKABLE succ ESS! One agent 
made $112 in 4 days, and another $458 in 


8 days, sellin r 
Adventures upon. 4 OCEAN’ S S I’ ORY. 
and the Wonders beneath it. 225 Ilustrations, 
Price low; sells fast. 2000 live agents want- 
ed for this and the only complete history of 
LIVINGSTONE 28 Years in AFRICA. 
Also our xD BIO New ng ory just ready. Address 
HUBBAR! BROS., Pubs., Phila., Boston, | or Cin., O. 


We bave more experienced agents 
than any other House. They make 
more money Our Comsmation 
Taxxa Emp! ent for ai, at 

Send 


poms or So Large casH wages. rb outfit. 
ena, circulars, terms, our new ie jeas, 


Waters. & Co., Pub.’s, Chicago. 


350 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. (Gj Seven 
~ best omg articles in the world. Sample 


free. Address BRC INSON, Detroit, Mich. 











~ARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOK-LIST 


tw Hanree & Brorurzs will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage Bere, to any part of 
the United States, on renege ¢ Of the price. 


cw Hanrer's Cataroaus mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage « tampe. 





I. 

SMILES’S HUGUENOTS. The Hugnenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Naptes: witha 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Sauce. 
Suites, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settie- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “ Self. elp," “Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons,” &e. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


IL. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. ANovel. By Wittram 
Braca, Author of “ Love or Marriage," “ Kilmeny,” 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL: ATale of 
Australian Bush-Life. By Anrnony Troiiore, Au- 
thor of “The Warden,” ‘* Barchester Towers," “ Or- 
ley Farm,” “The Smal! House at Allington,” “* The 
Eustace Diamonds,” &c., &c. Dlustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. IV 


TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gat. Hamivvon, Author of 
“ Woman's Worth and Worthiessness,” ” “Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, ¢1 50, 

= 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Apotruvs Trou.ors, Author of “ Lin- 
disfarn Chase,” “A Siren,” “‘ Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. vI 


FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Priuces, 
Presidente, Stateamen, Authors, and Artista, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. 
By Mavunestt B. Fizcv. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


VIL 
GOLDEN GRAIN. A Sequel to “ Blade-o'-Grass. ” 
By B. L. Farsron, Author of “ Blade-o'-Grasa," 


*'Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Grif,” “* Josbua 
Marvel,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
VuL 
JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House, 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


1x 
SARA COLERIDGE'S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits ou Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Peper read 
before the Genera! Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, New york October 6, 1878. By Turopoa 
Curistiies, Ph.D. ,D. D., P. rofessor of Theology and 
University reacher at Bonn, Prussia, 12mo, Flex- 
ible Cloth, 75 cents. 


HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
F. W. Rontxeon, Author of “For Her Sake,” 
“ Carry’s Confession,” “No Man's Friend,” * Poot 
Humanity,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” &. 8y0, Paper, 
50 cents. xn 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. (Hanpzn's Linna- 
ny Eprrion.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR “IISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASI'..— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK. With Dlustrations. 12mv, 
Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes will be issued 
shortly. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, J iis: Ie 


Pollak’s Meerschaums 


Warranted genuine and to color. 
Pipes and Cigar-holders cut to order, 
repaired, and boiled at lowest price. 
Send for Circular to 27 JOHN ST., 
In THE Mipp.x or TuR BLoocx. 


ALL AGENTS, X27: 

§ they are Ye 

make a mistake if they do not write to Suzraup & Gru, 

Boston or Chicago, whose new combination is un- 
equaled. 02 Immense sales and great profits. 

EXT or KIN. 

28, 84 abv ERTISEMENTS (Gun’s Index to) 

for CHANCERY HEIRS, &c. Price T5c. 

N. SOPER & CO., 27 City Hall Square, N.Y. 














ANTED.— General, also Travel Agents in 
every town in the United States, ple and 
articulars sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
ILLIKEN & CO., 296 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 








GREAT SENSAT ION! Agents Wanted. 
Big or FREE to all who will engage at 
once. §@~ WAGES IN CASH. Every thing fur- 
nished. It will F. k's rr. Send in your name im- 

mediately. FF. 4 LS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 
to good Canvase- 


A MONTH and expe 
ers. Articles new staple as flour. 
Samples free. C. M. Lintxeron »Chicago. 
“4 GENTS WANTED ‘for the » NEW WORK, 
mit CARSON, by hie comrade and friend, 
D. W. ——— U.8.A. The most po ular Book 
published. 600 pages beautifully illustra’ Jirculars 
free. DUSTIN, GILMAN, & 60., Hartford, Conn. 


J Send stamp for ‘Tiustrated Catalogue of 
ents! Latest Novelties. New oddities, BOSTON 
* NOVELTY COMPANY, BOSTON, Maas, 








§ 1 1500 yearly made by agents in their apare moments 
selling our 82 new articles. Send 35c. for samples, 
Catalogues fr free. Am. Nov ELTY Co a 302 B’way, N. N. ¥. 


A ‘Week to Agents, Fastest selling 
articles in a world. 3 valuable samples for 
ten cents. J. BKIDE, 769 Broadway, N. ¥. 


$10 vi DA Y. Employme nt for all. Patent Novel- 
ties. Gro. L. Feit0on & Co., 119 Nassau St, N.Y, 





. TAY 150 words r minute in 

SHORT HAND, or Egcere ee 

72), BACH WEEK. Agents wanted. Particulars 
$ J. WORTH & OO., St. Louis, Mo. 








WANTED— 


nts. I~ Previous connection with the Business is not considered necessary. 
JOHN E. DeWITT, od necnary. 


of Business Ability to act as 


Apply at the HO 


OFFICE, | 261 BROADWAY. 


_.THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is now reorganiz- 
ing its Agency Department, and is prepared to negotiate with Geutlem 




















112 


4 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


NOTICE.—_NO CARTOON THIS WEEE. 


The News from Washington was .too much for our Artist. 


RoBINSON, CHASE, & CO. 


BANKERS, 
18 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Transact a general banking business in all its details, 
allowing interest upon deposits to 
Lh ANKS, SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS, PRIVATE BANK- 
ERS, AND INDIVIDUALS. 
Particular attention paid to the investment of 


Estate and Trust Funds, 
AND INFORMATION REGARDING THE SAME 
FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 

Buy and sell upon commission Gold, United States 
Stocks, and aj! securities dealt in at the New York 
Stock Exchange. ¢@~ FIRST-CLASS MUNICIPAL 
AND RAILROAD LOANS NEGOTIATED. 
EUGENE N. ROBINSON, 
GEORGE H. CHASE, 


THOMAS B. ATKIN 
WILLIAM T. MORRIS. 


HHH HH 








Ten and to Twenty Thousand Dollars. The author % 
gn selected by the Committee will receive the above 
nt as soon as a decision is made, [3" ADDRESS 
BD. L. KING, Akron, Ohio, 
OO IE 












BRILLIANT OIL, 


5 
aces: PURE, SAFE, AND INODOROUS, AND THE 
— BEST ILLUMEVATOR IN THE WORLD!!! 


PEVOE’s 


1) Patent FAUCET NOZZLE CANS, 


From which Lamps can be filled without 
loss of Oil, and without lifting the Can. 
The DEVOE DEG. CO., N.Y. 





FOR OFFICES, FOR BANKS, FOR DWELLINGS, 
FOR STORES, FOR EVERY BODY, 
Herrings & Farrel, 
251 and 252 Broadway, N. Y. 

s J ° 
Printing Presses. 747.307" 
SGrri, Fovctopes, he | B11 Ske Se. 


Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
re 


x vertising Boys and Amateurs have delight- 

ful a ement and money making. Send star 

SELsl0 for cir pecimnens, ete., to the Pee A ns 4 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
$#™” Send for Price-List. } Baltimore, Md. 


HO FROG, 422 NO HORSE. 
How to Shoe Horses ointhe BEST and 
How to Cure all Foot Ailments, 


RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING, Price One Dollar, 
Gooprsoven Horse Snor, 41 Dey Street, N. Y. 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


53,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
g@™ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 








QTATEMEN'T: 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


TH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO, 
— 


Hartrorp, Conn., January 1, 1874, 


ASSETS, 

Real estate owned by the company........ $ 67,000.00 

Cash in bank and hands of agents......... 229,080 07 

Loans on first-mortgages real estate....... 1,168,292 60 

Deferred premiums......3......cccecseees 57,765 14 

Accrued interest...... hacen stiode cn centse’ 52,694 03 

United States government bonds.......... 850,145 00 

State and municipal bonds................ 128,260 00 

Railroad stocks and bonds................ 163,450 00 
| Bank and insurance stocks. ........ arr 482,620 00 
Total assets... ........$2,694,306 84 
| LIABILITIES. 

Claims unadjusted and not due............ $173,524 74 


Reserve, N. Y. Standard, life department. .1,475,329 09 
teserve for re-insurance, acc. department 183,628 94 


$1,832,482 77 


} 
| 
Surplus as-regards policy-holders....8861,824 07 


>_> 
Statistics of the Year 1873. 
Lire DepartTMeEnt. 


Number of Life Policies written in 1873....... 2,461 
Gain over 1872 in New Policies written............ 94 
Whole number written to date.............. 18,154 


Gain in Net Premiums over 1872 ...... 

Whole Number of Losses Paid to Date .......... 

Whole Amount Paid in Losses.......6511,738 99 
AcomEnt DrraRTMENT. 

Number of Accident Policies written in '73..35,897 


Gain over 1872 in New Policies written........ 3,479 
Net Cash Premiums rec’d for same..$505,485 82 
Gain in Net Premiums over 1872....... $54,807 20 
Whole No. Accident Policies written...... 302,869 
Whole number Accident Claims Paid........ 19,018 
Whole amount Acc’t Claims Paid. $1,890,301 53 


Total Losses Paid, both Dep’ts.... $2,402,040 52 
Average Paid (both Departments) for every 


working day, from beginning.........- $836 00 


Send for Catalogue. A. J. BICK- 

8 LD ER NELL Reon et Warren St.,N.Ye 
wm be (o angene Who will Inftrm ws 
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WHAT NEXT? 


Ovp Satuy. ‘‘I can't be a’tin’ Bread all the while, along av the Dyspepsy. 


bit ,av. Mate, or a sup av Tay—or just a wee 


"Avent yez a 


dhrop av Sperrits to give a pore Crather?” 
. 











THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





@™ Harper & Brotuers will send either of the following books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


U7 nited States, on 


receipt. of the price. 





Field’s Memories’ of ‘Many Men 


and of Some Women. : 


Memories of Many Men.and of Some Women: being Personal Recollections of Emperors, 


Kings, Queens, Princes, Presidents, Statesme: 


during the last Thirty Years. .By MAUNSEL 

The chatty, agreeable’ little volume that Mr. Field 
has prepared will be read with a great deal of interest 
by a large number of people, written, as it is, im a 
pleasant, off-hand manner that is wonderfully attract- 
ive. For thirty years Mr. Field has either seen or 
been the companion of emperors, kings, queens, 
princes, presidents, statesmen, authors, and artists, 
and the man with an acquaintance so large and varied 
must, of necessity, have much to say that is both in- 
teresting and entertaining. He has been a close ob- 
server, too, of the society in which he has mixed, and 
picked up all the unconsidered trifles of small talk and 
adventure that render a semi-biographical book all 
the more charming and attractive, Political and so- 
cial events are treated of, and many pleasant memories 
revived.—N. Y. Evening Express. 

Mr. Field, while still_a very young man, enjoyed 
happy opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
celebrated people. He does not profess historical or 
even biographical dignity, but merely to describe in- 
teresting facts, most of which came under his own 
observation, in regard to a great number of eminent 
people at home and abroad. We have found no in- 
stance, however, in which the gossip degenerates into 
scandal, and thus one of the most graceful essentials 
of a tome of this character is preserved.—JN. Y. Herald. 


T'welve Miles from a Lemon. 


n, Authors, and Artists, at Home and Abroad, 
LB: Frexp. 1amo, Cloth, $2 oo. 

The author was an official of the United States, at 
home and abroad, for a considerable time, traveled 
extensively, met a great many noticeable persons— 
some great by rank, others far greater by talent and 
character—remembered what he saw and heard, and 
the result of his recollection is a volume so thoroughly 
agreeable that the reader must wish for another after 
the same fashion. The book abounds in anecdote, 
and the personal sketches of eminent characters are 
so cleverly drawn that we have the originals before 
us. Mr. Field had ample and excellent opportunities 
of forming his opinion of the various crowds in which 
he mingled, and has used these opportunities to our 
advantage.—Phildelphia Presa. 

It is charming, gossipy, and always entertaining, 
with no little substantial value.—Boston Post. 

The windows to history are in the hearts and habits 
of men, and the writers who give us the clearest in- 
sights to events are those who show us the men dis- 
severed from the events. The present writer has in 
that way done some work deserving of mention. The 
| anecdotes. told of Everett, the Duke of Wellington, 
Dickens, Emerson, Guizot, Thiers, Macaulay, and oth- 
ers, are pointed and suggestive. They throw light 
upon the men, and serve in many ways to interpret 
many of their public actions.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


By Gail Hamilton. 





Twelve Miles from a Lemon : Social and Domestic Sketches. By GAIL HaMILton, Author 


of “ Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,”’ 

The title of this volume is explained by the familiar 
story of Sydney Smith, who described his living in 
Yorkshire as being so out of the way that it was actu- 
ally “‘twelve miles from a lemon,” and consequently a 
like distance from all the ofher elements of punch 
and civilization. Miss Dodge apparently lives at much 
the same distance from Boston, and regarding Boston 
and lemons as synonyms of civilization, she has writ- 
ten a volume of sprightly little essays and sketches 
relating for the most part to the humors and infelici- 
ties of suburban life. In many respects it is the most 
entertaining of her numerous books. It is simply a 


“ Little Folk Life,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
volume of brilliant, witty, and audacious gossip, touch- 
ing upon countless topics, and perpetually moving the 
reader to pleased or sardonic mirth.—N, ¥. World. 

The book is all alive with good sense, sagacity, 
knowledge of the world, and a kind of vital good will 
for the classes of people she racily satirizes.— Bosten 
Daily Globe. 

It is written in the curt, crisp, self-assertive, and 
somewhat aggressive style in which the author is fond 
of propounding her theories and fancies.—J, Y. Herald. 

Will bear reading twice and thinking over much 
oftener.—Phildelphia Bulletin, 





Smiles’s Huguenots after the Revocation. 


The Huguenots in France after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a Visit to the 


Country of the Vaudois. 


By SAMUEL SMILEs, Author of “The Huguenots : their Settle- 


ments, Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland,” “Self-Help,” “ Character,” “ Life 


of the Stephensons,” &c. 

In a former book Mr. Smiles gave us an account of 
those Huguenots who were fortunate enough to es- 
c.pe from their country. In the present book he de- 
scribes the fortune of those who remained, the bar- 
barity of the oppressors, and the heroism of the op- 
pressed.— Examiner, London. 

The snbject teems with interest, and Mr. Smiles has 
grasped it and written of it with even more than his 
usual success. It reflects peculiar light upon the char- 
acter of the French people. It is a history; but, at 
the same time, it is a romance.—Hour, London. 

We welcome in Mr. Smiles’s volume a good illustra- 
tion of the government which some Frenchmen still 
desire to imitate. We commend it to all who take an 
interest in knowing what men have done and suffered. 
and especially to those who incline to admire the rule 
of an absolute monarch allied with the Catholic priest- 





hood.—Echo, London. 
The work which preceded this, from the pen of the 
same author, related chiefly to the causes which led 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


to the large. migrations of foreign Protestants from 
Flanders and France into England, and to describe 
their effects upon English history and English indus- 
try. This work relates more particularly to the pro- 
tracted and terrible contests which preceded these 
expatriations, and to the events which succeeded the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. These events were 
of the most thrilling character. The heroism of this 
persecuted people of God has but few parallels in the 
history of the world, and the strong arm of relentless 
persecution never fell with more merciless severity 
upon the heads of its victims. The details of these 
persecutions are painful in their tragic character, bat 
they illustrate the sublime faith of a people whose; 
record constitutes one of the grandest pages in the 
history of the world. It is a book of deep interest.— 
| Albany Evening Journal. 
| ‘The volume before us, painful as is its theme, is very 
interesting, the story of some of the Huguenot leaders 
' being quite romantic.—Daity Telegraph, London. 
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“THE IMAGE-SELLER.” 


THE artist has chosen for the subject of the 
beantiful painting from which this engraving is 
made an incident frequently witnessed in the 
villages of Italy. An itinerant image-seller stops 
to display his tempting wares to a couple of pret- 
ty peasant girls, who lean with placid attention 
over the railing of the portico or porch which 
gives such a picturesque appearance to Italian 


“THE IMAGE-SELLER.”—[From a ParntIneG 


cottages. They do not seem inclined to pur- 
chase. The image-seller apparently can not sup- 


ply them with just the cast they want to adorn 
their wall, or perhaps he is not willing to come 
down in his price. They are great hagglers, 
these Italian peddlers, whatever sort of wares 
they bring for sale, and will stand by the hour 
wrangling over a penny. In the end the peas- 
ant girl will get the image, if she wants it, and 








| the peddler will go away grumbling, but secretly 


EXHIBITED IN THE FrencH GALLERY, Lonpon. ] 


glad to have made a better bargain than he ex- 
pected. These itinerant image-sellers often find 
their way to this country, and their hoarse and 
discordant cry of ‘‘ Imagees /”’ is frequently heard 
in far inland towns and villages, as well as in the 
larger cities. They are rarer now than a few 
years ago, the demand for plaster casts having 
been replaced by a love of photographs, engrav- 
ings, chromos, and illustrated books; and now, 
instead of a small dingy cast of ‘* Little Samuel” 





in the familiar attitude, or of the ‘* Father of his 
Country,” we find in rural parlors tastefully framed 
family portraits drawn by the sun itself, engrav- 
ings of famous statesmen or generals, or repro- 
ductions of some interesting historical event. 

At the same time excellent plaster casts may 
be had, at a very low price, taken from the great 
masterpieces of antiquity, and these must not be 
confounded with the cheap and commop speci- 
mens brought round by ordinary image-sellers. 
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THE TWO INQUESTS. 


Part ¥. 


‘‘coOMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS 
BEFORE.” 


CHAPTER I. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


Ir was in the late autumn (October, 1845) 
that I came to my new home at Overton. Our 
house was tear the outskirts of the town, and I 
wondered on arriving that my husband, as doctor 
of the union, and having, as he had told me, an 
extensive practice in the neighborhood, should 
have selected so lonely a spot for his dwelling- 
place: Overton was a second-rate town, with 
no particular manufacture, and an absence of 
life or movement except on Friday, the only 
stirring day of.the week, when the stock-farmers 
of the neighborhood congregated at the Bull Inn 
to discuss market prices and the weather, while 
the lowing of oxen, bleating of sheep, and grunt- 
ing of pigs broke the silence of the usually dull 
and deserted market-place, 

There was little to interest the eye or ear in 
Overton: ill-paved, ill-lighted, with shabby shops, 
and an air of decay about the houses and of lan- 
guor about the inhabitants which could hardly 
fail to strike a stranger passing through the town, 
and, of conrse, made a deeper impression upon 
me, looking upon it as my home. 

I had met my husband at a long distance from 
Overton, at a sea-side watering-place, full of 
gayety and life, where he had been spending his 
brief summer holidays, and we had been thrown 
together as people generally are in those places, 
meeting on the beach in the morning, riding on 
the downs in the afternoon, and dancing at the 
Assembly Rooms in the evening. In less than 
two months after our first acquaintance I had 
become Dr. Connor’s wife. 

I shall not mention any circumstances con- 
nected with my own family, as they are unim- 
portant in their bearing upon my dark story. 
‘This only [ shall state, that my marriage was 


looked on coldly by my nearest relations, and 
that a feeling of wounded pride led me to drop 
all correspondence with them, and to determine 
to rely for my sources of happiness on my hus- 


band and home. 

Let me recall the evening of my arrival at 
Overton, after three happy weeks on the Conti- 
nent. It was in the thickening twilight of an 
October evening that my husband handed me 
out of the train at the Overton station. A man- 
servant was waiting for us on the platform, and 
at the first glimpse I was conscious of a feeling 
of dislike and depression, arising from the anx- 
ious look that he fixed upon me, and as I turned 
to avoid his gaze I found that my husband was 


also regarding me with a strange look of in- 
quiry. 

**You have not returned Simon's greeting,” 
said he. ‘*He is an old and trustworthy serv- 


ant, and will do his best to please his young 


mistress,” 


The man gave a wintry smile, that only seem- 
ed to make his face more inscrutable, and turned 
away to collect my boxes, which were soon packed 


upon the jangling fly. Simon mounted the box 
by the driver, and we were jolted down the mud- 





dy road and over the rough streets of Overton. 
A sharp turn brought us into the market-place, 
now lighted by a few dim oil-lamps. The creak- 


ing signs of the two inns kept up a dismal duet 
in the foggy evening air. 

A larger and brighter lamp was burning before 
the only respectable and cheerful-looking house 
in the market-place. A smartly painted door 
and six upper windows led me to think that this 
must be our house, and I turned to my husband 
to ask him if it was so. 

“No,” said he; “‘ our house is not exactly in 
Overton, but stands about half a mile off on the 
Ambledon Road. This is Lawyer Piggott’s, one 
of our magnates in this small place.” 

The fly rattled on, leaving the better streets 
and coming into a region of squalid cottages, 
interrupted by spaces of ill-cultivated garden 
ground, 

Soon the cottages ceased altogether, and about 
& quarter of a mile farther we pulled up before a 
tall brick house, with iron railings on each side 
of it, and a flight of stone steps up to the door. 
The windows were dark, and no light of wel- 
come brightened the aspect of this place. Simon 
got down and rang violently at the bell, and my 
busband looked annoyed at the tardiness of the 
woman who at.length opened it. 

** Didn't you get my letter, Mrs. Judson?” he 
asked, angrily, as we entered the passage. 

** Yes, Sir,” said the woman, courtesying, and, 
as T thought, looking at me narrowly from head 
to foot; ‘*every thing is ready for Mrs. Connor,” 

{t seemed to me that she laid a particular em- 
phasis on my name. She held a candle in her 
hand, inviting me to follow her up stairs, while 
my husband opened the door of a well-lighted 
parlor, in which I could see that the cloth was 
laid for dinner. I followed Mrs. Judson, and 
was agreeably surprised to find how much hap- 
pier and brighter it was inside than I had been 
led to expect from the exterior. 

‘There were two windows in the bedroom, and, 
on raising the blind, I found that they looked on 
the long garden-at the back of the house. 

“This is a back-room, ma’am,” said the wom- 
an, ‘* but master ordered it to be prepared ; and, 
indeed, st this time of the year it’s far more 
pleasant than the front one, and I may say that 
nearly all the best living-rooms look this way.” 

“It can’t be a very large house,” said I, ‘as I 
mere Se ne ae my bonnet and cloak, 

Well, ma’am, ’tis larger than you'd think, I 


dare say; and though certainly ‘tis lonely, ‘tis 
also very convenient.” 

She spoke kindly, but did not relax her scru- 

tiny; still I thought this natural; so, taking a 
look round the room, recognizing some engrav- 
ings of pictures I had admired abroad, and nice- 
ly bound copies of most of my favorite poets, I 
ran down stairs to thank my husband for these 
little proofs of his watchful love. 
I looked for him in vain in the lighted parlor, 
and being impatient to tell him of my delight, I 
crossed the passage, and pushing open a door 
opposite the dining-room, found myself in what 
was evidently the dispensary. ‘This, too, was 
empty, but a ray of light found its way through 
an imperfectly closed door on the other side of 
the room; I gently opened it, and saw my hus- 
band standing with his back toward me, looking 
into the half-open drawer of an old-fashioned bu- 
reau, which appeared the only piece of furniture 
in the room. Within it I caught a glimpse of 
something white and gauzy, like a woman’s veil. 
A strange thrill even then crept through me as 
I stood, not venturing to draw nearer, though 
my curiosity was at once aroused. It was a nar- 
row closet-like room, with no fire-place, and 
seemed by its damp darkness to swallow up the 
rays of the candle which stood by my husband’s 
side, He turned suddenly as my dress rustled 
against the door, closed the drawer hastily, and 
advanced toward me with an agitated and eager 
manner, uttering an exclamation of alarm; then, 
with a rapid change : 

‘*Why, Georgie, how did you find your way 
into this dark hole? Come, my love,” said he, 
kindly, ** back into life and warmth and light. 
Doctors’ wives are never allowed to penetrate 
into the mysteries of the dispensary among poi- 
sons and horrid instruments.” 

Did his voice tremble as he said poisons? or 
was it my imagination? It was not until we got 
back into the light and warmth again that I no- 
ticed how pale and wan my husband’s face had 
become ; and the evening passed and turned into 
night ere the troubled expression faded out of 
his dark melancholy eyes. 





CHAPTER II. 
MRS, PIGGOTT. 


Tue occupations of a young wife in settling 
down in a new home are always sufficient to em- 
ploy her thoughts and time. I had therefore 
but little leisure at first to indulge in surmises or 
speculations on many points, which gradually 
began to raise questions and doubts within me: 
now and then, indeed—even during the first 
week—after our return home I wonde:ed whether 
my husband’s position was sufficiently established 
to admit of my being treated as an equal by the 
squires’ families among whom he visited as med- 
ical man, 

No cards as yet graced the china basin on my 
writing-table. I had decorated the room, which 
[ called my drawing-room, with the usual pride 
of a young married woman, ‘The colored Bo- 
hemian glass, the Sévres inkstand, the French 
clock, and all the pretty appurtenances of a new- 
ly furnished apartment had been arranged and 
re-arranged, but as yet no eyes had admired them 
but my own. My morning hours were spent in 
reading, playing over my husband's favorite 
songs, and settling my household affairs with 








Mrs. Judson. In the afiernoon I paced the gar- 
den, for as yet I had uot summoned up courage 
to face the town by myself. My husband gen- 
erally left home at half past nine, and I seldom 
saw him again until our dinner hour at six, 
though I frequently waited for him till seven. 
From this I judged that his practice must be ex- 
tensive, and that he probably rested somewhere 
in the middle of the day, as I hardly deemed it 
possible for one horse to take him over so many 
miles without respite; but I had a certain kind 
of timidity which I thought becoming in the wife 
of a professional man, and therefore never asked 
him questions as to the houses he visited, but 
accepted any little scraps of talk which he vouch- 
safed as pure acts of grace on his part. Mingled 
with my strong admiration and love I had a cu- 
rious feeling of hesitation in seeking any light on 
his past life and associations. 

His conversation seldom tarned upon every- 
day incidents, but was rather drawn from the 
many sources of information and original thought 
in his own richly gifted mind. He frequently 
would read me papers of an essay-like kind which 
he had written on abstract subjects. The even- 
ings were always full of pleasant intercourse, 
though we never seemed to enter that inner re- 
gion of confidence which is the great blessedness 
of happy married life. 

At length one solitary card appeared in my 
basket. I was sitting alone as usual about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, tired of my monotonous 
employments, and counting the hours till my hus- 
band’s return, when a ring at the front-door made 
me start nervously; it was the first time I had 
heard the bell of my own house since the night 
of my arrival. At this slight but unusual sound, 
a presentiment that it was the note of warning 
of evil to come rushed through my mind. I 
laid down my work, and looked toward the door 
in anxious expectation. I was disappointed, 
however, for Mrs. Judson’s face alone appeared, 
with a card in her hand, which she handed to 
me; it was black edged, with ‘‘ Mrs. Piggott” 
inscribed upon it. I was too glad of an opportu- 
nity of exchanging a few sentences with Judson, 
who went through all her duties with perfect 
regularity and cleanliness, but more as if she 
was moved by clock-work than by the instincts 
of a human being. 

“*Is this the old lady,” I asked, ‘‘whom I 
have seen at church in Lawyer Piggott’s pew ?” 

“Yes, ma'am; it is the lawyer's mother. 


Y 
She's an excellent lady, and I am afraid she’s 





overwalked herself coming this distance ; it’s an 
uncommon thing to see Mrs. Piggott so far from 
home.” 

‘*Then run after her, and beg her to come in 
and rest herself.” 

**T don’t think it ‘ll be of much use, ma'am,” 
said Mrs. Judson; ‘‘and she’s too far back by 
this time.” 

** Pray go!” I **T can not bear the 
thoughts of this old lady walking so far without 
resting. I must go myself,” I said, rising, ‘‘ if 
you dislike the trouble.” 

**Tt’s not the trouble, ma’am,” said she, quiet- 
ly; ‘I'll do as you tell me;” and immediately 
ran down the steps into the road. 

I followed her, and stood at the door watching 
my first visitor with some curiosity. She had 
gone some paces, and was walking with the fee- 
ble gait of advanced years. She turned on hear- 
ing footsteps behind her, and showed a face of 
shrewd kindliness; her hair was very white, 
while her eyes were dark and bright, which gave 
her face a very penetrating and keen expression, 

‘* My mistress hopes you'll walk in, Mrs. Pig- 
gott,” said Judson; ‘‘she’s sorry you should 
have walked so far.” 

” My compliments to your mistress,” said the 
lawyer’s mother—and her voice sounded very dis- 
tinct in the wintry air—‘‘ but I should prefer re- 
ceiving her at my own house, and I’m not at all 
too tired to walk home at once. Tell her, if you 
please, I am obliged to her for her politeness, 
and hope soon to see her.” 

As she finished speaking she caught my eye, 
and courtesied with the formality of the old 
school. I returned her greeting, and went back 
to the fireside meditating on this little incident. 
Why was it that I scrupled to tell my husband 
of this visit? I looked at the card, and debated 
whether I should leave it in the card-basket or 
put it in my writing-case. I had a sort of feel- 
ing that if my husband saw it he would forbid 
me to return the visit. He had already spoken 
of Lawyer Piggott in a disparaging sort of way, 
and had usually discouraged my going into Over- 
ton on any pretext, except to church on Sunday. 

Five o'clock struck, and I went up stairs to 
change my dress; before my toilet was over I 
heard my husband’s voice in the passage. I in- 
stantly remembered I had left the card in the 
basket, and that he would see it without any 
preface from me. I listened, wondering wheth- 
er he would ask Mrs, Judson for an explanation 
of it, and heard a whispered inquiry, and answer 
in an equally low tone from her. I could not 
discover if it was a tone of vexation or approval ; 
but [ hastily finished dressing, and ran down to 
my husband, determining to express to him the 
pleasure I felt at the thought of making an ac- 
quaintance at last. 

He was looking thoughtfully at the card as I 
entered the room. 

‘** Have you seen Mrs. Piggott, my dear ?” he 
asked at once. 

‘**f can hardly call it seeing her, Robert, for 
she would not come in. I was very sorry that 
she refused my offer of rest and refreshment, 
though I sent Judson after her; it was so very 
kind of her to come so fur to call on me, and [ 
hope you'll let me return her visit. I like her 
face,” [ added, ‘‘and have always wished to 
know her since [ saw her at church.” 

He still stood looking musingly at the card, 
and presently said, in a kind tone of voice, 

**Poor child! It’s natural you should wish 
for a friend, and I'd rather you had Mrs. Pig- 
gott for one than any one else about here.” 

“Thank you, Robert ; and you'll come with 
me, won’t you?” 

His countenance fell. 

** No, Georgie, [ have no time for visits ex- 
cept those of duty. I have long ago ceased to 
pay calls, and my presence will not be expected 
by Mrs. Piggott; you will be more welcome 
alone.” 


He dropped the subject, and it seemed as if, _ 


notwithstanding his praise of the lady, there was 
a tacit understanding between us that enough 
had been said about her. 





CHAPTER III. 
OVERTON CHURCH-YARD. 


Ir was on a Saturday that Mrs. Piggott had 
called, and I looked forward with pleasure to 
exchanging a greeting with her on Sunday, and 
was therefore proportionately disappointed when 
an obstinately rainy day seemed to shut out all 
hopes of reaching church. My husband made 
no difference in his prolonged absences on the 
Sundays ; they were evidently no rest days to 
him ; and I had hinted more than once how 
much I wished that he would manage to ac- 
company me at least to ene of the services. 

Generally he would reply to any observation 
of this sort with a very tender expression, par- 
taking almost of pity; would smooth my hair 
with his hand, and say, ** Poor little woman! 
There are many ways of serving God without 
going to church. The duties of a medical man 
are not the least among them.” With these 
kind of excuses my husband would silence me 
for the time; indeed, he had a peculiar art in 
turning from any subject on which we were like- 
ly to differ. Accordingly, on this particular 
Sunday I saw him depart soon after breakfast, 
and prepared to pass the morning as well as my 
now constantly recurring feelings of uneasiness 
would allow me, 

After reading for a while I rose and looked 
out of the window, and, to my great satisfaction, 
noticed that the clouds were breaking, the rain 
falling less heavily, and a struggling gleam in 
the distance led me to hope for a fine afternoon. 
I had an unaccountable desire to reach Overton 
Church that day, and long before I need have 
set out for the afternoon service I had put on my 


water-proof and was splashing along the wet 
road. ‘The streets of the town were more than 
ever repellent on that November afternoon. [ 
scarcely met a human being as I passed along, 
A few lads were lounging against the iron rail- 
ings of the church-yard, who stared at me as I 
came up to them, and as I passed into the porch 
one of them said to me, “Church doors ain't 
open ; bells ain’t begun yet.” I thanked him, 
and walked round into the church-yard, which 
was one of the old-fashioned kind, crowded, neg- 
lected, ill-kept, and full of monuments of more 
than usual ugliness. One end seemed reserved 
for the poorer classes, as the graves were distin- 
guished by no head-stones. One there was, how- 
ever, which I noticed had a plain flat stone let 
into the turf, and toward this I walked slowly, 
and read the words, , 


“ Amy Connor, died December 17, 1844.” 


This was all that was upon the stone! It must 
have been some near relative of my husband's, 
for I had heard of no other Connors in the 
neighborhood. Why had he never mentioned 
to me her loss? Why never even named her to 
me? She could not have been dead a year when 
I came to Overton. Now, again, sprang up an 
earnest desire to see Mrs. Piggott, and learn 
from her something of my husband's former cir- 
cumstances ; every thing as yet was so vague 
and shadowy in my own heart that I dared not 
examine its growing doubts. I was but nine- 
teen, and more inexperienced than women are 
nowadays at that age; had I been wiser and 
older I should have hesitated before I sought 
from a stranger the elucidation of my perplexity. 
While I stood still gazing at the stone the bells 
began to chime, and stragglers to enter the 
church-yard. 

I resolved to wait till I saw Mrs. Piggott, and 
then to follow and seat myself near her in church, 
She came at length, leaning on the arm of a tall, 
gentleman-like man, in whose face I could see 
enough of the mother reflected to be convinced 
that it was no other than her son, Lawyer Pig- 
gott, of whom I had already heard. His eyes 
seemed to take in in an instant every one in the 
church-yard, and I was conscious that his look 
rested on me for a moment with a surprised ex- 
pression. Mrs. Piggott bowed to me, and he 
raised his hat, and they passed into the church. 
I followed up the aisle, and entered the pew im- 
mediately behind them, which was fortunatel 
tenantless. I fear I was far more occupied wit 
the lawyer and his mother during service than 
with what was going on around me. My atten- 
tion was suddenly diverted by the pelting of the 
rain against the windows, and the howling of 
the wind, which seemed momentarily to rise into 
greater violence. I noticed Mrs. Piggott lean 
toward her son and whisper something, to which 
he nodded gravely; and when the sermon was 
over, and we were preparing to leave the church, 
he came forward and said, 

‘“*My mother is anxious you should take 
shelter in our house, Mrs, Connor, until this 
storm is over.” 

I was too glad to accept the invitation. Here 
at once, I thought, is an opportanity of satisfy- 
ing my curiosity. I refused the lawyer's prof- 
fered arm, and begged Mrs. Piggott to go on 
with her son while I followed. ‘The church 
stood in the market-place, so we had only to 
cross this to reach their house, The old lady 
took my hand as we entered the hall, and said, 

** Welcome, Mis. Connor; I have wished much 
to see you here.” 

A broad staircase led us up into a long and 
comfortable room, which looked half library, half 
drawing-room, and in which traces of the son's 
occupation were noticeable. Mrs. Piggott drew 
two arm-chairs up to the fire, and turning to her 
son, said, with a smile, 

**] dare say Mrs. Connor will excuse you, 
Archie; so, if you will send us up some tea, I 
will try and keep her,” turning kindly to me, 
** till the storm is over.” 

I was won by the kindness of the old lady, 
and seated myself by the fire with a suppressed 
eagerness on finding myself embarked in what 
might prove a confidential conversation with 
Mrs. Piggott. 

**I'm afraid, my dear, you must find it lone- 
ly ?” she said, in a motherly tone. 

“‘Very lonely,” I replied; ‘‘but I hope my 
husband will take me into the country when the 
weather is finer, for as yet I have seen nothing 
of the neighborhood.” 

** Have you no visitors, then ?” 

** Not a single card has been left on me since 
I came, except yours.” 

Mrs. Piggott mused a little; then, 

** Has not Dr. Connor taken you to Carwithen 
Castle, and introduced you to his great friend 
Lord Carwithen ?” 

**No,” I replied. ‘‘Is it near enough for a 
drive? I thought it was the other side of the 
county.” 

“*Tt is but nine miles from your house, and 
your husband is frequently with him ; no doubt 
you will soon know him. But you have an ex- 
cellent companion in Dr. Connor; he is a man 
of such varied information.” 

“Yes,” I said, with a half sigh; ‘‘but I am 
so much younger and inexperienced that I am 
not the companion to him that I ought to be; 
but he’s very, very kind.” ; 

** Well, I'm glad,” said she, ‘‘that there’s a 
lady at the Moor House once more.” i 

I caught at the words ‘‘ once more. 

“Did you know,” I asked, ‘‘the Amy Con- 
nor whose grave I saw for the first time this 
afternoon ?” 

Her kind face clouded over as she answered, 
‘Yes; I knew her as much as any one could 
know a being so unfortunate.” a0 

“ Why so unfortunate?” I said, my curiosity 
and anxiety increasing. 





; ** My dear, is it possible you have never heard 
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of your husband’s only sister, and of her melan- 
jly history ?” 

sag) eee I exclaimed. ‘‘I did not even 

; that he had a sister.” : 

“ie than a minute passed before Mrs. Pig- 

gott spoke again, as if taking counsel with her- 


ar fear I have not been wise,” she said at 
last, ‘in thus talking, as Dr. Connor has not 
mentioned the subject to you himself. ew. 

‘¢Oh, 1 am sure he will tell me all about it, 
I cried; ‘‘ but if it is a painful story, that has 
been reason enough for his concealing it from 
me. Pray tell me all, Mrs. Piggott. 

We were interrupted by the entrance of the 
servant with tea, and the three cups showed that 
the lawyer meant to join us. I was sorry to 
think we were to be interrupted, for my anxiety 
was growing stronger every moment. == 

“T think I must ask Archie's advice,” said 
the cautious old lady; and rising, she suddenly 

he room. 

“ — to ask myself in her brief absence 
whether I was right in seeking from a stranger's 
lips the information on a piece of family history 
which my husband had thonght fit to withhold 
from me, but I felt the opportunity might not 
occur again, and I could not bear to return home 
unenlightened. Mr. Piggott came back with his 
mother in a few moments, and seating him- 
self near me, said, with a grave but kindly man- 
ner: 
“My mother tells me, Mrs. Connor, that you 
have never heard any of the circumstances con- 
nected with your husband’s sister. I do not 
think it would be right that I, a perfect stranger, 
should make so painful a communication to you. 
I feel it would be better for your peace of mind 
that you should at once seek for information 
from Dr. Connor, and not risk the first hearing 
of so sad a story from persons who might be less 
disposed to feel for you than we are.” 

I trembled as he spoke. An air of sternness 
had been apparent as he mentioned my husband’s 
name, and I felt that I dared not make a farther 
inquiry. My heart beat with an indignant sense 
that this man blamed and distrusted my hus- 
band. I rose hastily, tied my cloak, and pre- 
pared to depart, feeling much more friendless 
than when I had entered the house. Mrs. Pig- 
gott stayed me. 

** My dear young lady,” she said, in a sweet 
and pitying tone, ‘‘ Archie is right; only Dr. 
Connor's lips should tell you of the past. He 
has had some good reason, doubt not, for keeping 
it from you. Open your heart to him; he must 
need comfort more than you or we can tell. Let 
it be your mission to give it him. Be his con- 
soler. A wife’s tenderness is the best balm for 
such wounds as his. If he will allow us to be 
your friends, come to us again, and we will then, 
if he approves, tell you all that we know of the 
past sorrow; but it must only be by Dr. Con- 
nor’s permission and express sanction.” 

She drew me toward her and kissed my cheek, 
which was burning with mingled feelings. Mr. 
Piggott attended me in stiff silence to the door, 
bowed formally, and allowed me to depart with- 
out a single re-assuring word. And so ended the 
visit I had longed for, and I took my way home 
through the wintry twilight with a sinking and 
heavy heart. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A REVELATION. 


My mind was lost in a sea of conjecture as 
I sat by the fire awaiting my husband's return 
on that dim November evening. Questionings, 
doubts, and surmises were thronging on me into 
which I dared not examine. Why had my hus- 
band never spoken t? me of his sister? Why 
had Mrs. Judson never alluded to or mentioned 
her death, which must have taken place in this 
very house only eleven months ago? I remem- 
bered with a shudder that start of horror when 
I surprised my husband in the little room be- 
yond the dispensary on the first night of my ar- 
rival at Overton. 

“Why,” I asked myself, ‘‘did Robert never 
allude to the names of any friends or neighbors, 
or hint at my finding associates in the ladies of 
the neighborhood? Where did he spend all the 
long winter afternoons? Surely he could not be 
always engaged in visiting the sick! Why did 
he never return to the house by the same road 
he left it? Why was the front-room adjoining 
my own always kept locked, and never entered, 
to my knowledge, even by Mrs. Judson? 

As I pondered over these and many even dark- 
er suspicions, I felt a growing reluctance to ask 
him about the past, and yet a curiosity which I 
knew would impel me to make inquiries in some 
other direction. This mixed feeling deepened as 
the time drew nigh for his return, and I listened 
nervously for the swinging of the gate that open- 
ed on the common, bv the sound of which I gen- 
erally knew of his arrival. It had always been 
my habit to rise and welcome him in the pas- 
sage, greeting him with a wife's kiss; but this 
evening I was chained to the chair, and sat still, 
trying to suppress my agitation and to appear 
calm and natural. I had forgotten, till he en- 
tered the room, that I still wore my bonnet and 
cloak, and that he would remark on this unusual 
disregard of my evening change of dress, 

** Little wife,” he said, as he came in, *‘ have 
you forgotten that you have a husband to wel- 
come ?” 

He came forward into the fire-light as he spoke, 
and I rose to meet him. 

‘Why, your hair is quite damp,” he said, as 
he smoothed my curls back from my face ; 
“* where have been so late ?” 

I felt my rising as I answered, ‘‘ I have 
been to church,” 





**Church!” he repeated, looking at the clock 


on the mantel-piece, the hand of which pointed | 
to a quarter to seven; “‘ why, your service must 
have been a very long one, or you must have 
been very imprudent, sitting here till so late in | 
your wet things!” 

I was growing more and more uncomfortable. 
I hesitated, and then stammered out, “I re- 
turned Mrs. Piggott’s visit after church.” 

Something in my manner made him look at 
me more narrowly, ‘‘What is the matter, 
Georgie ?” he said. 

** Why, Robert, I think I must have caught 
cold; and this damp dark evening makes me 
feel quite wretched.” 

‘** This is the last time, then,” he said, *‘ that 
you must go to church in the afternoon during 
the winter.” Then, suddenly changing his tone 
to one of stern inquiry, ‘‘ I have a perfect reliance 
on your truthfulness, and I require you to tell 
me on what subject Mrs. Piggott has been talk- 
ing ?” 

I attempted to answer, but broke down, and 
began sobbing violently. He sat down and drew 
me gently toward him. 

** Be calm, Georgie. Shall I guess what you 
have heard this evening ?” 

** Forgive me,” I cried, ‘‘if I have done 
wrong. I have been tempted to ask questions 
about your poor little sister, but I have not 
heard any thing but that you lost her, and that 
she was unfortunate. I am so very, very sorry 
for you, my Robert. Will you not let your lit- 
tle wife try and comfort you? Will you not 
confide in me ?” 

The clock ticked on; the room was very 
silent. I could feel my husband's heart beating 
as I stood up and put my arm into his. His 
voice sounded thick and husky when he next 
spoke. 

‘*There are some sorrows so very dark that 
even love can not lighten them. I am not angry 
with you, but you must tell me all. What led 
you to ask questions as to the past? I do not 
think Mrs. Piggott would have volunteered the 
information.” 

I shivered as I said, ‘‘I saw her name on a 
grave in the charch-yard.” 

He struck his hand against his forehead as he 
murmured some indistinct words; then, relax- 
ing his arm, he turned from me, bidding me go 
and change my dress; and as I reached the 
door he added, “‘I will try and let you know 
something of the miserable past since you wish 
it; but it will be a heavy burden for your poor 
little heart. I would fain have kept it from you. 
You have drawn it on yourself, and I can not 
help you to bear it ; for—” 

Here he broke off, laid his head down on his 
folded arms on the mantel-piece, and groaned 
heavily. I left the room in frightened silence, 
and tried, during the short interval till we met 
at dinner, to restore myself to my natural de- 
meanor. The meal passed without any conver- 
sation between us. My husband was absorbed 
during the whole of the dinner, and seemed to 
pay attention to what was going on with diffi- 
culty. Simon stood behind his master, and look- 
ed as if he were keeping a silent watch on Rob- 
ert. At length he left the room, and we were 
alone. My husband sat still at the table, lean- 
ing his head on his arm and shading his eyes 
from the lamp. At last, breaking the silence, 
which had grown oppressive, he said, 

‘** Will you tell me, as briefly as possible, all 
that you have heard of my”—he stopped—“‘ of 
Amy’s death this evening ?” 

I trembled, but knowing how he disliked out- 
ward signs of nervous weakness, I repeated word 
for word Mrs. Piggott’s replies to my questions. 
When I came to her leaving the room to seek 
her son, he held his breath and looked up fierce- 
ly. I went on, and with a faltering voice men- 
tioned Mr. Piggott’s refusal to tell me any par- 
ticulars, and his injunction to ask my husband, 
and him only, for the history of his sister and her 
sorrowful end. He rose and began to pace the 
room with an impatient and angry air, his usual 
sign of annoyance or disquietude. I sat still, 
grieved and frightened ; for though I was a mere 
girl, I quite understood how galling it must be 
to his pride for one of his own sex to have thus 
spoken of him to me. His face grew darker, 
more suspicious, more wretched. He continued 
to pace backward and forward, uttering expres- 
sions of dislike and contempt, which I felt must 
be leveled at the lawyer. 

**Meddling hypocrite!” he said at last. 
**Couldn’t he have left me this one comfort in 
my blighted life? How dared he speak thus 
to my wife!” : 

** Robert,” I said, ‘he never blamed you; he 
only counseled me to ask for your confidence—” 

He broke in: “‘I can not discuss this subject 
to-night. Give me time to collect myself. I 
am too hurt and grieved to talk more to you 
now. I will consider in what way to tell you 
what you desire to know. This home will be 
darkened by the knowledge; but it is too late— 
let the cloud fall.” 

I went up to him and kissed his hand, but he 
was not softened; he withdrew it coldly and 
turned away. Most miserable did I feel as I 
went slowly up stairs to my own room. I sat 
down by the window, lifted the blind, and gazed 
out. It was little more than a month since I 
had entered the house as a bride, and I felt as if 
my future life had suddenly changed and become 
dimmed by strange shapeless fears and forebod- 
ings. While I thus lingered Mrs. Judson came 
into the room. She was not in the habit of at- 
tending me at night, and I was surprised by her 
sudden entrance. I noticed an unusually sad 
and weary look upon her face, and that her eyes 
were red with crying. 

She lowered her voice as she came up beside 
me, took my hand in both hers, and said, pity- 
ingly, ‘‘ Do not read this to-night, dear mistress ; 
but I have no choice, and must give it to you. 
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you have read it you will never speak of the sub- 
ject again either to himself or to any one else. 
He sends you his love, but is too much distressed 
to see you again to-night.” She placed on the 
table a lage sealed envelope, and, with a look of 
sad meaning, said, “‘ Good-night, and may you 
rest well; but do not, do not open this to-night. 
You are worn out. Pray for God's blessing, 
and go to your bed; you are over young for so 
much trouble.” 

The door closed on her pale warning face. I 
was stricken to my heart with acold fear, What 
might this envelope contain? I was unable to 
restrain my hand a moment. I sprang to the 
table, tore it open, and saw a worn-looking coun- 
try newspaper folded and refulded to suit the cov- 
er. Inside was written in my husband's hand, 
but in wavering characters, unlike his ordinary 
writing, ‘* Read it, and burn it.” 

** Read what?” I asked myself, as I trembling- 
ly unfolded it, Two black crosses in ink marked 
two separate articles. I sat down by the flicker- 
ing fire; it was nearly out. The night was bit- 
terly cold. A low sobbing wind wailed without 
in sympathy with my own sorrowful heart. I 
placed my candle on a table beside me, lifted up 
a supplication for strength to bear all I should 
read within it, and opened the paper. 

The newspaper was dated December 23, 1844. 
It was a copy of the Ambledon Courier, a week- 
ly paper which my husband took in, and from 
which I had sometimes noticed that portions were 
carefully cut out before it was placed on my table. 
I read the shorter of the articles first. It was 
headed, ‘‘ Melancholy Suicide of Miss Amy Con- 
nor, at the Moor House, Overton. On Friday 
night last, December 17, as Dr. Connor was re- 
turning from Ambledon about midnight, he was 
met by his sister, Miss Connor, on the high-road 
between the turnpike and the second mile-stone 
from the town. The unhappy lady had only 
strength to stagger forward and fall on the step 
of the gig in which the doctor sat. He raised 
her, placed her beside him, and drove rapidly 
home. On arriving at his own door, about half 
a mile distant from the spot where he had met 
her, it was found that she had ceased to breathe. 
She was lifted out by her brother and by his two 
servants, Simon and Martha Judson, and placed 
on a couch in the sitting-room. Every means 
were used to restore animation, but it was appar- 
ent that the unfortunate young lady had died 
from the effect of a large dose of tincture of ac- 
onite, as a small phial, half emptied, was found 
tightly grasped in her right hand. The body 
awaits the inspection of the coroner and magis- 
trates. Farther particulars will be given when 
the inquest has been held.” 

Years have passed since I read the dreadful 
words of this brief announcement, but they have 
remained stamped on the very substance of my 
brain. The longer article contained the partic- 
ulars of the inquest. I can not remember the 
sequence of the events, but I gathered that 
Archibald Piggott was the coroner; that my 
husband was the first witness called; that he 
led the way to the ordinary sitting-room (ah, 
Heaven, our little home-room which I had so 
loved and rejoiced in!); that the body of his sis- 
ter lay in rigid stillness, robed in a loose white 
robe, on the couch; on her head a torn veil, 
with pieces of bramble entangled in it (that veil, 

had I not seen it when I interrupted my husband 
in the inner room ?); in her right hand the fatal 
phial. The face was calm, the lips slightly part- 
ed and quite blue. I went on reading with strain- 
ed and burning eyes. I seemed to see it all be- 
fore me! My husband was asked many and 
searching questions. He was cross-examined 
by the coroner, and it was plain that dark sus- 
picions were in Mr. Piggott’s mind (which per- 
haps, I shuddered to think, were still there). 
But Dr. Connor’s answers were perfectly satis- 
factory, and his deep grief and horror were most 
evident to all, He stated that Miss Connor had 
been insane for three years past ; that he was her 
only natural guardian and protector; and that he 
had devoted himself to her, and placed with her, 
as her attendant by night and day, an old and 
faithful servant, Martha Judson, who was pas- 
sionately attached to the deceased. He said that 
his sister had never shown any suicidal impulses ; 
that she was perfectly quiet, but invariably de- 
pressed, and, as is =H with the insane, could 
not bear to see himself, her nearest relative, as 
she associated him with one who had broken his 
faith to her, and whose ill-usage had led to her 
insanity. 

On the night of the 17th he stated that he met 
her on the Ambledon Road, and saw at once she 
must have drunk the deadly drug at the moment 
when she saw the gig pass, as she expired even 
before he could raise her from the step. The 
quantity of aconite she had taken, he said, would 
cause death in sixty or eighty seconds. He had 
left the phial in Simon Judson’s care, as it was 
to be carried to the infirmary early on the fol- 
lowing morning. It had ‘‘ Poison—for external 
use only” written on it in large letters. 

Simon Judson was called. He confirmed the 
last statement, and said he had placed the bottle 
in his hat on a table in the hall, that he might 
remember his master’s message about it in the 
morning. He had never seen it again until he 
saw it in Miss Connor's hand when he helped to 
lift her out of the gig. 

Martha Judson was then summoned. She 
was in an agony of distress, and rushed forward 
to the sofa, throwing herself on the body, from 
which she could with difficulty be separated. 
She was hardly able to answer the questions 
which were strictly insisted on by the coroner, 
especially as to the time she left Miss Connor on 
the previous evening, but at length she gave the 
following evidence: That she had undressed the 
young lady, and that she '.ad seen her safely in 
bed, as usual, between nine and ten o'clock ; that 
she had not noticed any excitement in her; that, 





Dr. Connor has sent it up, and desires that when 


on the contrary, she was more submissive than 





ordinary, and Jay down more quickly than was 
her habit. ‘The outer door of her room opened 
on the landing. and this was always locked at 
night. Mrs. Judson slept in the room with Miss 
Connor, in a separate bed. She generally retired 
to rest herself at eleven, but on this night she 
had staid talking to her husband till past mid- 
night, when, as she was preparing to go up stairs, 
she heard the gig stop, and ran out into the hall. 
As she did so she saw that the hall door was 
ajar. It flashed on her that Miss Connor must 
have stolen out, and she remembered with re- 
morse that she had not locked the outer door of 
the bedroom when she had left her more than 
two hours before. In another moment she knew 
that it was all over, and that her young mistress, 
as she called her, was‘dead. She sobbed out 
over and over, ‘* And it was by my hand, for it 
was I who was her nurse, and who loved her, 
and yet I Jeft her-—I left her to wander out and 
die on the high-road.” 

The poor woman was removed from the room, 
and the verdict was returned, ‘* That Miss Con- 
nor had died from the effects of poison by aco- 
nite, taken under an access of insanity.” 

Dr. Connor was severely blamed for leaving 
so deadly a poison in a servant's hands ander 
the roof with an insane person without a strict 
injunction to keep it under lock and key, and a 
note was added by the editor, stating that it was 
feared the above sad circumstances would lead 
ta Dr. Connor’s departure from Overton, as he 
had expressed himself as deeply offended by the 
manner in which the inquiry had been conducted, 

Twice did I read this bald newspaper state- 
ment of the terrible tragedy which had been act- 
ed out under our miserable roof; then I rose, 
and tearing it into atoms, set fire to it, and 
watched till every quivering spark was black and 
dead. I dared not think over the facts. My 
head was hot; my heart was throbbing; my 
thoughts were confused. I would pray—I would 
wait—I would be patient. Thus did I lie down 
alone for the first time in my altered home, 





CHAPTER V. 
THE SUMMONS. 


Tue slow hours dragged on heavily. Under 
the happiest circumstances the closing days of 
November are generally marked by outward 
gloom. What these days were to me under the 
conflict of feeling through which I was passing 
can never be described. It was a bitter trial 
that, fight with them as I would, I could not 
keep down the rising doubts of my husband's 
truth and honor. Fain would I have trusted 
him as before, and each day when he was absent 
from me I endeavored to school myself into the 
old confidence I used to feel; but with the re- 
turn of the evening, as the shadows fell upon the 
landscape, even so fell the shadow of a great 
doubt across my own soul. It was with an ef- 
fort now that I met him with a smiling face, and 
I soon saw that he knew it was such. The con- 
versations we used to hold together grew more 
constrained each day, and at length he would 
take his reading-lamp and book directly after 
dinner, and leave me to myself. Every day I 
determined that I would speak and break this 
spell of cold silence, and every day found me 
with a more fearful and sinking heart. And thus 
November closed, and the shortening days and 
wintry skies seemed to sympathize with the deep- 
ening obscurity over my own life. 

One afternoon I determined to explore the 
moor by which my husband always returned 
home, I had usually confined my walks to the 
high-road between our house and Overton, in- 
stinctively shrinking from the barren bleak track 
that bounded the garden. Pushing open the 
gate at the end of the gravel-walk, I found my- 
self at once upon the moor. A few cold white 
clouds hung in the gray sky; the ground was 
covered with a coarse marshy grass, and here 
and there stunted gorse and blackberry bushes 
heightened rather than relieved its desolate ap- 
pearance. ‘There was a track of wheels across 
it, but no actual road, and I judged that this 
must be the mark of my husband's gig, and that 
I should be right in keeping to it. I waiked 
musingly on, and soon found that the moor was 
larger in extent than I had thought, for I must 
have gone at least two miles before I reached the 
Ambledon Road, which crossed it, The short 
day did not allow of my going farther, and i 
began to retrace my steps by the high-road, ex- 
pecting it to be a more cheerful though perhaps 
a longer way home; but to my surprise I found 
myself at my own door in Jess than half the time 
I had taken to walk over the moor. I under- 
stood now why my husband chose the moor road 
by night, though it was the longest and rough- 
est, rather than pass the spot haunted by so fatal 
a memory. Pity took possession of me as I 
thought what his state of mind must be, and I 
resolved to throw off the kind of nightroare fan- 
cies with which I was tormented, and try to be 
again the sunshine of his home. I ran up stairs, 
and put on a white dress with bright ribbons, 
took pains with my hair, endeavoring to look 
like the happy wife he used to praise and admire. 
I made the room as cheerful as possible, piling 
on wood and lighting the lamp, and then sta- 
tioned myself by the window to watch for his 
coming. 

The gate was soon swung back, and I saw his 
tall figure coming up the path, Simon always 
met him at the gate to take the horse and gig to 
the stable, while he entered the house through 
the garden. I ran out to welcome him joyfully. 
He scarcely answered, but I saw by his face that 
he was pleased. I took studious care in no way 
to revert to the estrangement that had lately 
come between us, and though I could see how 
surprised he was at my manner, I knew he was 
gladdened by it; and when dinner was over, to 
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delight he remained in the room, and, seat- 
himself by me, took my hand and said, 
‘Now, Georgie, have you any thing you 
ild like to ask me ?” 
I felt that I blushed, but I could not reply, as 
I »w that there was a host of questions I 
«1 to put to him. 

k, but continued : 
yo not think, child” ({ knew he had for- 

» by that kind word), ‘‘that I have not 

ry clearly has been in your heart 

the last fortnight. You have been strug- 
cling with many unworthy thoughts of your 
husband, but to-night you are more like your 
id self, and if it will please you I will tell you 
mething of my earlier life.” 

[ murmured that I did not wish him to do 
iis if it pained him, though all the while I was 
ynging to hear his story. 

‘Don’t fatter yourself that you mean me to 
take you at your word,” he said; ‘‘no, I will 
tell you a part of my story that will at least 
prove the confidence I have in your generous 
How old are you, child 2 

‘‘Why, Robert, you know, only nineteen.” 
‘And I am thirty-five, and from that fact you 
may guess at ouce that you are not the only one 

I hi ve loved.” 

My foolish heart beat wildly as he said this, 
and with an impulse I could not resist, I cried, 

‘Is she alive now?” 

No, she died more than a year before I saw 
your face ; and shall I tell you why I loved it? 
It was because it wore the same innocent yet 
Pp 
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roud dignity that rested on the face of my dead 

ve, . 

** May I know her name ?” 

He remained silent several moments, and then 
said, *‘ Yes; it shall not be a half confidence ; 
you shall know it presently. I was not always 
a doctor;” he said this with a sort of ironical 
contempt; ‘‘ ten years ago you would not have 
believed that the gay Captain Connor of the 30th 
could have become the grave sallow man who 
sits beside you.’ 

‘* Were vou really in the army, Robert ? Why 
did you leave it ?” 

‘That involves a long story, but you must 
have it, I suppose; it will not give you a higher 
opinion of your husband.” 

He went on, with frequent hesitation and evi- 
lent effort, as if choosing his words and weigh- 
ing their force and meaning: 

‘Well, I was extravagant and rash. I had 
talents, and might have made my father happy. 
He was a physician, and was most desirous I 
should study medicine, and follow the same pro- 
fession. As long as he lived I obeyed him; but 
my willful spirit never bent itself in earnest to 
my duty, I had no mother; she had died long 
years before; and when my father’s sudden 
death released me, as I deemed, from the ob- 
servance of nis wishes, I found myself in posses- 
sion of an ample fortune, and at once entered a 
fashionable regiment. Here, probably, I should 
have made shipwreck of character and fortune 

had it not been for the major of the regiment, 
ho became my best friend, and under whose 
influence I ought to have grown into a worthier 
man. But he left about two years after I had 
joined, and I only saw him at intervals, when I 
pent my long leave at his castle.” 

My husband stopped for a moment, as if to 
considex. Then: 

‘“*T may as well ¢ell you that this man is Lord 
Carwithen, and the friendship I have spoken of 
is as strong as ever. Some day you shall know 
him, and you will learn to regard him as I do. 
On my second visit to his old home I found his 
sister, who had been educated abroad, had come 
back to take her place as mistress of the castle. 
Carwithen and Lady Olive Mayne were orphans, 
and they seemed to live for each other. This 
girl might have been your sister; she had your 
hair, your voice, and tender, beseeching eyes. 
At the close of my stay my friend asked me to 
apply for a longer leave. He wished me to know 
his sister better, he said. Too gladly I remained; 
too absorbed I soon became in a deeper sentiment 
than I had yet felt for woman. It was winter, 
and after returning from shooting I used to find 
her in the drawing-room by the fire-light. She 
had a voice that bound me with a magical spell 
to her side —tender and exquisitely musical ; and 
soon we began to talk of graver themes than are 
usually discussed between officers and young la- 
dies. She was one of those who ennoble one’s 
nature the nearer one draws to them. I began 
to be ashamed of my worthless life; and when 
I left and looked back on the old Norman pile, 
which seemed to frown on my hopeless love and 
stamp the distance between its owners and my- 
self, [ vowed I would never return, but break off 
at once and forever from the strong temptation 
of her presence. I had neither ancestry nor po- 
sition. My extravagant habits had nearly ex- 
hausted my fortune, and I knew I should soon 
be reduced to a captain's pay. How could such 

as I lift my eyes to Lady Olive? <A year went 
by My friend and his sister went to Germany, 
and we cease Suddenly I met 
him in the autumn of the following year. He 
reated me with unchanged cordiality, gave me 
a hearty invitation to spend Christmas at Car- 
withen, and accused me of cutting him and 
treating him with unkind neglect. I refused 
tlhe invitation, and spoke coldly and repellingly. 
*Connor,’ he said, ‘I insist on knowing what 
 imean by this caprice?’ I evaded his ques- 
i r some time; but at last he drew the 
truth from me. Instead of treating my pre- 
sumption with disdain, he wrung my hand warm- 
ly, an i said, ‘Connor, my best wishes would be 
fultiiled if L could see you Olive’s husband.’ 

*L was breathless with astonishment; but can 
you blame me that I yielded and went down to 
the castle with him? {t was in the last days of 
ps pad or I saw het again; she was gentler 
and more beautiful than ever; graver, too, and 





d to corr sspond. 


He did not give me time | 








showing more decided dislike of entering society. 
She went through all her duties as hostess with 
exquisite grace; but there was a languor and 
sadness at the end of every dinner or gay meet- 
ing, which showed how great a burden she felt 
it. The days went on, and I dreaded yet long- 
ed to tell her all. At length, urged by her 
brother, feeling the strongest doubt as to the is- 
sue, and knowing I was risking the happiness 
of my life on one cast, I spoke. I was met by 


| the most decided, even peremptory, refusal. Un- 


like her usual self, she answered me with stern- 
ness, and let me know that her rejection was ir- 
revocable. I did not wait to see Carwithen, but 
wrote a note, telling him of the ruin of my hopes, 
bidding him farewell, and praying him never to 
seek me again; and then left the castle, as I 
thought forever, an imbittered and almost des- 
perate man. I took the step I had long contem- 
plated, and sold out. I plunged at once into an 
obscure part of East London, returned to the 
pursuits of my youth, entered myself as a student 
again at Guy's Hospital, and strove in every way 
to cut off all ties with those who had known me 
in my military life. Seven weary years of dis- 
appointment and poverty passed by—years of 
misery. Let them be blotted out!” 

He stopped, and almost groaned. I asked, 
faintly, 
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him. He interrupted me: ‘No change of cir- 
cumstances, no loss, except of honor, ought to 
shut you out from those who love you.’ ‘ Love 
me!’ I said, bitterly. ‘ You forget, my lord, the 
reason of my hasty flight from your house seven 
years ago, and yet I think I wrote plainly enough.’ 
‘That is a mystery,’ he said, ‘which only one 
person can clear up. You had better, nay, you 
must, come and ask her yourself.’ Again I re- 
peated, ‘It is impossible; you don’t know what 
Iam. I am a poor doctor, seeking for his daily 
bread by hard work.’ Still he persisted, though 
he looked astonished, and drew me on in the 
direction he was walking. ‘Listen to me,’ he 
said; ‘you know my unconventional ways—my 
Bohemianisms, if you like. I was never led by 
worldly maxims, and if that be madness, I am 
madder than ever. I desire nothing but happi- 
ness for Olive, and the poor child hasn’t known 
what that means since you left us. You have 
been rash and willful, Connor, and have shown 
little knowledge of woman’s nature thus to ac- 
cept the first rebuff; but you were always too 
preud and sensitive. However, I insist on your 
seeing Olive again; she is too noble not to ex- 
plain her own feelings if you seek to know them.’ 
I felt as if I were walking on in adream. Could 
it be? Was I indeed to see her and hear the 
melody of her voice again? The fascination was 
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A RELIC OF THE PAST, 


‘* Was it then you took your sister to live with 
you?” 

He moved his head in assent, and seemed 
struggling with some strange feeling. Presently 
he went on: 

**T could not have given her a home before. 
Martha Judson had been her nurse and servant, 
and when my father died she continued to live 
with her and take care of her. I can not speak 
of this; remember our compact. I have more 
to tell you of Olive. Shall I go on?” 

I kissed his burning forehead, for my unfortu- 
nate question had brought back a wild look in 
his eyes, half suspicious, half remorseful; and I 
reproached myself for my persistency in reviving 
the forbidden subject. He pressed me to him, 
and at length went on, as if repeating a lesson : 

‘**One wretched night, when I was returning 
from a more civilized part of the town than I 
was used to frequent, a friendly grasp was placed 
on my arm, and a voice rang in my ear with an 
old familiar charm: ‘Connor, my dearest old 
fellow, where have you buried yourself so long? 
Come back to your old friends; we have tried 
to find you, and have felt that you treated us 
very ill, but we'll forgive you.’ I stammered out 
that it was impossible; my circumstances were 
changed, I was no longer a fit associate for 





too strong, and without attempting farther re- 
sistance, I went home with my old friend. He 
took me into his library, and begged me to com- 
pose myself. He entreated me, if I loved him 
as of old, to give him my entire confidence.” 

My husband paused, and seemed to gasp for 
breath. 

‘His goodness was too much for my almost 
broken heart; it had been so long since I had 
heard a friend’s voice or grasped a true hand. 
He listened to my brief and miserable story, of 
my hopelessness of taking a higher place in my 
profession, as I had no money, no patron, and 
little practice, even among trades-people. I 
wound up by asking, fiercely, ‘And can you 
dream, my lord, of presenting an utterly ruined, 
hopeless man to your sister? Let me go back 
to my obscurity, and forget, for Heaven's sake, 
that you have ever known me, or think of me as 
the lost friend of your youth, for I am worse 
than dead to you and yours.’ Lord Carwithen 
heard me patiently as I raved on in this bitter 
manner, but did not change his purpose. I can 
not tell you all his persuasions and arguments. 
At length, finding they had no effect upon me, 
and that I was impatient to go, he cried out, 
with strange anguish, ‘Connor, Olive has not 
long to live! I have consulted physicians at 








home and abroad in vain. I have taken her to 
Madeira, to Egypt—every change, every meana 
have been tried, but all is useless. My sister, 
my only beloved one, my guardian angel, is 
slowly dying of a cureless malady, for which, 
Connor, there is no name in science, for it is 
disappointed love.’ I stared wildly at him. ‘It 
is true,’ he cried. ‘ It is too late ; her life hangs 
on the slenderest thread, and yet, though it is too 
late to save her, you, and you only, Connor, 
could help to make the few weeks she has left on 
earth happy!’ Do you think I could have torn 
myself away after this? What was I, wretched 
and unworthy, that I should thus have been hon- 
ored with the love of so pure a being? I saw 
her again; my love became worship; and at 
last I learned, all too late, from her own gentle 
lips, the true reason of her rejection. A disease 
of the heart, which she had inherited from her 
mother, and which that mother had enjoined her 
to keep secret, had made her resolve to live un. 
married, fearing she might transmit a hered. 
itary curse to innocent offspring. Olive begged 
me still to keep this secret from her brother, 
She feared, poor child, that he might also think 
his own a doomed life, and might be led, as she 
had been, to pass it in cheerless celibacy, and 
leave no children to inherit his name. I did not 
dare to tell her that she had been the victim of 
a misguided judgment, and that under other 
circumstances she might have baffled the insidi- 
ous disease, and been a happy wife and mother. 
I could not add to her sorrow by showing her 
that her sacrifice had been useless; but there 
was yet one blessing left me—one drop of con- 
solation in the bitter cup which was my portion. 
My own researches in science had been direct- 
ed peculiarly toward the palliation of heart com- 
plaint ; and though hers was now of a hopeless 
character, I was enabled to alleviate her suffer- 
ings, and sustain the frame that was sinking, 
surely but slowly, into an early grave. I kept 
her sad secret from my friend; and when he 
found his Olive for a time wonderfully restored, 
that she could once more sing to him and join 
him in his drives, he could not believe that death 
was approaching, and reiterated his desire that I 
should become her husbund. It was with diffi- 
culty that I persuaded him to dismiss this dream. 
And it was only by accepting the office of do- 
mestic physician, and taking up my abode under 
his roof, that I could entirely turn him from the 
idea. It would have been profanation to act on 
it. She was sealed for heaven, and day by day 
her beauty grew more spiritual and her mind 
more heavenly. We came down together to the 
old home for which she sighed, and there Olive’s 
sweet life gradually ebbed out; and when the 
autumn leaves were falling she died, and was 
laid in the vault under the private chapel of the 
castle.” 

He stopped abruptly, and covered his face with 
his hands, Why was it that, as his mournful 
story ended, I thought, with a quick dart of pain, 
of the obscure grave in Overton church-yard ? 
Sad as Lady Olive’s fate had been, what was it 
but peace and rest compared to the tragic end 
of Amy Connor? Even at this instant, when 
my heart ached with sympathy, I knew and felt 
that he was hiding some lower depth of woe 
and shame in his past life; but I struggled 
against this conviction, and threw myself on my 
husband’s breast, while I told him, weeping, that 
I would give my life and heart to soothe and 
comfort him. I reproached myself for past cold- 
ness, and implored his forgiveness. He return- 
ed my embrace warmly, and told me that better 
days were coming. ‘* Only love and trust me,” 
he said, ‘‘and all shall be well. Carwithen has 
begged me to leave this place, and, treating me 
as he ever has, with a brother’s confidence, has 
settled that we shall go to Nice with him after 
Christmas, and has persuaded me to arrange 
with a successor, and give up my practice to him 
at once. Ever since you pressed me to tell you 
my sorrows I have been striving to take you out 
of this woful house; but your coldness chilled 
me and kept me silent. It is over now. Let 
us look forward to a bright future in a new land.” 

We sat late that evening by our fireside. Nev- 
er had I been so happy; never had I seen my 
husband so brilliant and fascinating. He gave 
me sketches of his adventures among the Lon- 
don poor, humorous and pathetic, and I sat with 
eyes riveted on his face as it reflected a hundred 
varying feelings, touched with tenderness or 
glowing with indignation, as he dilated on the 
wrongs and sufferings of the neglected dwellers 
in the cellars and garrets of East London. 

That winter night was not to close without a 
singular change in the impression which it stamp- 
ed on my memory forever. How long I had 
slept I know not. It had been a happy, dream- 
less sleep; I had not known so calm a one for 
many troubled nights. Suddenly I awoke ; in 
one instant I was perfectly and vividly awake ; 
a woman's voice, with a wailing accent, had ut- 
tered the name of “* Robert Connor.” It seemed 
to be close to the bed, close to my husband's ear, 
as he lay with head thrown back on the pillow, 
and the night light casting wavering shadows on 
his face. My heart beat as if it would break, 
and as I sat up and tried to quiet my excited 
nerves I became conscious of a chill, damp and 
heavy as the dews of the grave, which struck to 
my very heart and made my teeth chatter. The 
fire was still burning, and there was no evident 
reason for this death-like cold; but it was no 
fancy, for, turning shudderingly to awake my 
husband, I saw with terror that he too was trem- 
bling, and that a cold sweat was breaking out on 
his brow. His features were convulsed, and, with 
half-parted lips, he seemed intently listening, his 
eves but half closed, and I saw that he was bound 
by some vision of the night. With an awe I 
could not conquer, I listened for his utterance. 
He raised his hand twice, as if to keep back some 
figure from his side; his agony seemed to gather 
strength ; he struggled to speak, and at last, rais- 
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; ‘. head from the pillow, he said, in tones 
ing with horror that I could scarcely have 
heljeved them to be his, 

wet will be there; the letter shall be 
iven. 1 will be there, I will be there!” 

Three times, in choking accents and at a few 
moments’ interval, he reiterated the promise ; 
and then, with a long-drawn groan of misery, he 
cank back, and his face assumed the profound 
uiet of one but newly dead. 

I was filled with superstitious fear ; but I could 
not speak. I had learned some farther revelation 
of the buried secret—that sleep and night could 
not hide this woe and guilt, for guilt and woe 
they must be to force out this cry from his soul. 
I tried to pray for him and for myself; but a 
weight was on my brain, and no thought of heav- 
en came, nor any idea but one—that Amy Con- 
nor’s spirit had been near us in that room, and 
had summoned her brother to meet her. When 
would that dread meeting be? As I tried to 
quiet my still shuddering frame and lie down 
again, the church clock of Overton tolled one. 
I remembered that in another week the anniver- 
sary of Amy’s death would come round, and I 
knew that the crisis of my fate was drawing near. 
O night of unspeakable horror! How the long 
hours passed I know not. I dared not meet 
Robert's eye when the morning came, so pleaded 
headache, and begged that the room might be 
darkened, and that I might be left alone. I 
heard the door close behind him; then yielding 
to the suppressed feeling with which I had fought 
all night, I sank back in a-hysteric agony of tears. 
[TO BE OCONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 
PHINEAS FINN RETURNS TO HIS DUTIES, 


Tue election at Tankerville took place during 
the last week in July, and as Parliament was 
doomed to sit that year as late as the 10th of 
August, there was ample time for Phineas to 
present himself and take the oaths before the 
session was finished. He had calculated that 
this could hardly be so when the matter of re- 
election was first proposed to him, and had 
hoped that his re-appearance might be deferred 
till the following year. But there he was, once 
more member for Tankerville, while yet there 
was nearly a fortnight’s work to be done, pressed 
by his friends, and told by one or two of those 
whom he most trusted that he would neglect his 
duty and show himself to be a coward if he ab- 
stained from taking his place. 

**Coward is a hard word,” he said to Mr. 
Low, who had used it. 

**So men think when this or that man is ac- 
cused of running away in battle or the like. No- 
body will charge you with cowardice of that kind. 
But there is moral cowardice as well as physical.” 

** As when a man lies. I am telling no lie.” 

‘** But you are afraid to meet the eyes of your 
fellow-creatures.” 

‘Yes, am. You may call me a coward if 
you like. What matters the name if the charge 
be true? Ihave been so treated that I am afraid 
to meet the eyes of my fellow-creatures. I am 
like a man who has had his knees broken or his 
arms cut off. Of course I can not be the same 
afterward as I was before.” 

Mr. Low said a great deal more to him on the 
subject, and all that Mr. Low said was true; but 
he was somewhat rough, and did not succeed. 
Barrington Erle and Lord Cantrip also tried their 
eloquence upon him; but it was Mr. Monk who at 
last drew from him a promise that he would go 
down to the House and be sworn in early on a 
certain Tuesday afternoon. ‘‘I am quite sure 
of this,” Mr. Monk had said, ‘‘ that the sooner 
you do it the less will be the annoyance. In- 
deed, there will be no trouble in the doing of it. 
The trouble is all in the anticipation, and is 
therefore only increased and prolonged by de- 
lay.” ‘*Of course it is your duty to go at once,” 
Mr. Monk had said again, when his friend argued 
that he had never undertaken to sit before the 
expiration of Parliament. ‘‘ You did consent to 
be put in nomination, and you owe your imme- 
diate services just as does any other member.” 

‘* If a man’s grandmother dies he is held to be 
exempted.” 

‘* But your grandmother has not died, and your 
sorrow is not of the kind that requires, or is sup- 
posed to require, retirement,” 

He gave way at last, and on the Tuesday aft- 
ernoon Mr. Monk called for him at Mrs. Bunce’s 
house, and went down with him to Westminster. 
They reached their destination somewhat too 
soon, and walked the length of Westminster 
Hall two or three times while Phineas tried to 
justify himself. ‘‘I don’t think,” said he, ‘‘that 
Low quite understands my position when he calls 
me a coward.” 

“*T am sure, Phineas, he did not mean to do 
that.” 

**Do not suppose that I am angry with him. 
I owe him a great deal too much for that. He 
is one of the few friends I have who are entitled 
to say to me just what they please. But I think 
he mistakes the matter. When a man becomes 
crooked from -age, it is no good telling him to 
be straight. He'd be straight if he could. A 
man can’t eat his dinner with a diseased liver as 
he could when he was well.” 

_ *But he may follow advice as to getting his 
liver in order again.” 

**And so am I following advice. But Low 





seems to think the disease shouldn’t be there. 
The disease is there, and I can’t banish it by 
simply saying that it is not there. If they had 
hung me outright, it would be almost as reason- | 
able to come and tell me afterward to shake my- 
self and be again alive. I don’t think that Low 
realizes what it is to stand in the dock for a week 
together, with the eyes of all men fixed on you, 
and a conviction at your heart that every one 
there believes you to have been guilty of an 
abominable crime of which you know yourself to 
have been innocent. For weeks I lived under | 
the belief that I was to be made away with by 
the hangman, and to leave behind me a name 
that would make every one who has known me 
shudder.” 

‘*God in His mercy has delivered you from 
that.” 

‘* He has—and I am thankful. But my back 
is not strong enough to bear the weight without 
bending under it. Did you see Ratler going in? 
There is a man I dread. He is intimate enough 
with me to congratulate me, but not friend enough 
to abstain, and he will be sure to say something 
about his murdered colleague. Very well; I'll 
follow you. Go up rather quick, and I'll come 
close after you.” Whereupon Mr. Monk en- 
tered between the two lamp-posts in the hall, 
and hurrying along the passages, soon found him- 
self at the door of the House. Phineas, with an 
effort at composure, and a smile that was almost 





ghastly at the door-keeper, who greeted him with 
some muttered word of recognition, held on his | 
way close behind his friend, and walked up the | 
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enough, in making these assurances. But still 
he was accused of keeping his own hand dark, 


| and of omitting to say what bill he would him- 


self propose to bring in respecting the Church in 
the next session, It was essentially necessary— 
so said Mr, Daubeny and his friends—that the 
country should know and discuss the proposed 
measure during the vacation. There was, of 
course, a good deal of retaliation. Mr. Daubeny 
had not given the country, or even his own par- 
ty, much time to discuss his Church Bill. Mr. 
Gresham assured Mr. Daubeny that he would not 
feel himself equal to producing a measure that 
should change the religious position of every in- 
dividual in the country, and annihilate the tra- 
ditions and systems of centuries, altogether com- 
plete out of his own unaided brain ; and he went 
on to say that were he to do so, he did not think 
that he should find himself supported in such an 
effort by the friends with whom he usually worked, 
On this occasion he declared that the magnitude 
of the subject, and the immense importance of 


| the interests concerned, forbade him to anticipate 


the passing of any measure of general Church Re- 
form in the next session, He was undoubtedly 
in favor of Church Reform, but was by no means 
sure that the question was one which required 
immediate settlement. Of this he was sure— 
that nothing in the way of legislative indiscretion 
could be so injurious to the country as any at- 
tempt at a hasty and ill-considered measure on 
this most momentous of all questions. 

The debate was irregular, as it originated with 
a question asked by one of Mr. Daubeny’s sup- 














“*YES, THERE SHE IS,’ SAID THE DUCHESS, LAUGHING.” 


House hardly conscious that the benches on each 
side were empty. There were not a dozen mem- 
bers present, and the Speaker had not as yet 
taken the chair. Mr. Monk stood by him while 
he took the oath, and in two minutes he was on 
a back seat below the gangway, with his friend 
by him, while the members, in slowly increasing 
numbers, took their seats. Then there were 
prayers, and as yet not a single man had spoken 
to him. As soon as the doors were again open 
gentlemen streamed in, and some few whom 
Phineas knew well came and sat nearhim. One 
or two shook hands with him, but no one said a 
word to him of the trial. No one at least did so 





in this early stage of the day’s proceedings, and 
after half an hour he almost ceased to be afraid. 

Then came up an irregular debate on the great 
Church question of the day, as to which there 
had been no cessation of the badgering with which 
Mr. Gresham had been attacked since he came 
into office, He had thrown out Mr. Daubeny by 
opposing that gentleman’s stupendous measure 
for disestablishing the Church of England alto- 
gether, although—as was almost daily asserted by 
Mr. Daubeny and his friends—he was himself 
in favor of such total disestablishment. Over 
and over again Mr. Gresham had acknowledged 
that he was in favor of disestablishment, protest- 
ing that he had opposed Mr. Daubeny’s bill with- 
out any reference to its merits—solely on the 
ground that such a measure should not be ac- 
cepted from such a quarter. He had been stout 
enough, and, as his enemies had said, insolent 


porters, but it was allowed to proceed for a 
while. In answer to Mr. Gresham, Mr. Dau- 
beny himself spoke, accusing Mr. Gresham of 
almost every known Parliamentary vice in hav- 
ing talked of a measure coming, like Minerva, 
from his, Mr. Daubeny’s, own brain. The plain 
and simple words by which such an accusa- 
tion might naturally be refuted would be un- 
parliamentary, but it would not be unparlia- 
mentary to say that it was reckless, unfounded, 
absurd, monstrous, and incredible. Then there 
were various very spirited references to Church 
matters, which concern us chiefly because Mr. 
Daubeny congratulated the House upon seeing a 
Roman Catholic gentleman with whom they were 
all well acquainted, and whose presence in that 
House was desired by each side alike, again take 
his seat for an English borough. And he hoped 
that he might at the same time take the liberty 
of congratulating that gentleman on the courage 
and manly dignity with which he had endured 
the unexampled hardships of the cruel position 
in which he had been placed by an untoward 
combination of circumstances. It was thought 
that Mr. Daubeny did the thing very well, and 
that he was right in doing it; but during the 
doing of it poor Phineas winced in agony, Of 
course every member was looking at him, and 
every stranger inthe galleries. He did not know 
at the moment whether it behooved him to rise 
and make some gesture to the House, or to say 
a word, or to keep his seat and make no sign, 
There was a general hum of approval, and the 





Prime Minister tarned round and bowed gracions- 
ly to the newly sworn member. As he said after- 
ward, it was just this which he had feared. But 
there must surely have been something of con- 
solation in the general respect with which he was 
treated. At the moment he behaved with natu- 
ral instinctive dignity, though himself doubting 
the propriety of his own conduct. He said not 
a word, and made no sign, but sat with his eyes 
fixed upon the member from whom the compli- 
ment had come. Mr. Daubeny went on with his 
tirade, and was called violently to order, The 
Speaker declared that the whole debate had been 
irregular, but had been allowed by him in defer- 
ence to what seemed to be the general will of the 
House. Then the two leaders of the two parities 
composed themselves, throwing off their indigna- 
tion while they covered themselves well up with 
their hats; and, in accordance with the order of 
the day, an honourable member rose to propose 
a pet measure of his own for preventing the 
adulteration of beer by the publicans. He had 
made a calculation that the annual average mor 

tality of England would be reduced one and a 
half per cent., or, in other words, that every En- 
glish subject born would live seven months lon- 
ger if the action of the Legislature could provide 
that the publicans should sell the beer as it came 
from the brewers. Immediately there was such 
a rush of members to the door that not a word 
said by the philanthropic would-be purifier of the 
national beverage could be heard. The quarrels 
of rival Ministers were dear to the House, and 
as long as they could be continued the benches 
were crowded by gentlemen inthralled by the 


interest of the occasion. But to sink from that _ 


to private legislation about beer was to fall into 
a bathos which gentlemen could not endure; and 
so the House was emptied, and at about half past 
seven there was a count out. That gentleman 
whose statistics had been procured with so much 
care, and who had been at work for tlic last 
twelve months on his effort to prolong the lives 
of his fellow-countrymen, was almost broken- 
hearted. But he knew the world too well to 
complain. He would try again next year, if by 
dint of energetic perseverance he could procure 
a day. 

Mr. Monk and Phineas Finn, behaving no 
better than the others, slipped out in the crowd. 
It had, indeed, been arranged that they should 
leave the House early, so that they might dine 
together at Mr. Monk's house. Though Phineas 
had been released from his prison now for nearly 
a month, he had not as yet once dined out of his 
own rooms. He had not been inside a club, and 
hardly ventured during the day into the streets 
about Pall Mall and Piccadilly. He had been 
frequently to Portman Square, but had not even 
seen Madame Goesler. Now he was to dine out 
for the first time; but there was to be no guest 
but himself. 

“Tt wasn’t so bad after all,” said Mr. Monk, 
when they were seated together. 

‘* At any rate it has been done.” 

** Yes—and there will be no doing of it over 
again. I don’t like Mr, Daubeny, as you know ; 
but he is happy at that kind of thing.”’ 

**T hate men who are what you call happy, 
but who are never in earnest,” said Phineas, 

‘** He was earnest enough, I thought.” 

**T don’t mean about myself, Mr. Monk. I 
suppose he thought that it was suitable to the oc- 
casion that he should say something, and he said 
it neatly. But I hate men who can make capi- 
tal out of occasions, who can be neat and appro- 
priate at the spur of the moment—having, ee. 
ever, probably had the benefit of some fore 
thought—but whose words never savor of truth. 
If I had happened to have been hung at this 
time—as was so probable—Mr. Daubeny would 
have devoted one of his half hours to the com- 
position of a dozen tragic words which also would 
have been neat and appropriate. I can hear him 
say them now, warning young members around 
him to abstain from imbittered words against 
each other, and I feel sure that-the funereal 
grace of such an occasion would have become 
him even better than the generosity of his con- 
gratulations.” 

**Tt is rather grim matter for joking, Phineas.” 

‘Grim enough; but the grimness and the 
jokes are always running through my mind to 
gether. I used to spend hours in thinking what 
my dear friends would say about it when they 
found that I had been hung in mistake—how Sir 
Gregory Grogram would like it, and whether 
men would think about it as they went home 
from the Universe at night. I had various ques- 
tions to ask and answer for myself—whether they 
would pull up my poor body, for instance, from 
what unhallowed ground is used for gallows 
corpses, and give it decent burial, placing ‘M. 
P. for Tankerville’ after my name on some more 
or less explicit tablet.” 

**Mr. Daubeny’s speech was, perhaps, prefer- 
able on the whole.” 

**Perhaps it was—though I used to feel as- 
sured that the explicit tablet would be as clear 
to my eyes in purgatory as Mr. Daubeny’s words 
have been to my ears this afternoon. I never for 
a moment doubted that the truth would be known 
before long, but did doubt so very much wheth- 
er it would be known in time. I'll go home now, 
Mr. Monk, and endeavor to get the matter off 
my mind, I will resolve, at any rate, that noth- 
ing shall make me talk about it any more.” 





CHAPTER LXXIV. 
AT MATCHING. 


For about a week in the August heat of a hot 
summer Phineas attended Parliament with fair 
average punctuality, and then prepared for his 
journey down to Matching Priory. During that 
week he spoke no word to any one as to his past 
tribulation, and answered all allusions to it smply 
by asmile. He had determined to live exactly 
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as though there had been no such episode in his 
life as that trial at the Old Bailey, and in most 
respects he did so. During this week he dined 
at the club, and called at Madame Goesler’s 
house in Park Lane—not, however, finding the 
lady at home. nce, and once only, did he 
break down. On the Wednesday evening he 
met Barrington Erle, and was asked by him to 
go to the Universe. At the moment he became 
very pale, but he at once said that he would go. 
Had Erle earried him off in a cab the adventure 
might have been successful; but as they walked, 
and as they went together through Clarges Street 


and Bolton Row and Curzon Street, and as the 


scenes which had been so frequently and so graph- 
ically described in court appeared before him one 
after another, his heart gave way, and he couldn't 
doit. ‘*1 know I'm a fool, Barrington; but, if 
vou don’t mind, I'll go home. Don't mind me, 
but just go on.” Then he turned and walked 
home, passing through the passage in which the 
murder had been committed. 

*“T brought him as far as the next street,” 
3arrington Erle said to one of their friends at 
the club, ‘‘but I couldn't get him in, I doubt 
if he'll ever be here again.” 

It was past six o’clock in the evening when he 
reached Matching Priory. The Duchess had 
especially assured him that a brougham should be 
waiting for him at the nearest station, and on ar- 
riving there he found that he had the brougham 
to himself. He had thought a great deal about 
it, and had endeavored to make his calculations. 
He knew that Madame Goesler would be at 
Matching, and it would be necessary that he 
should say something of his thankfulness at their 
first meeting. But how should he meet her, and 
in what way should he greet her when they met? 
Would any arrangement be made, or would all 
be left to chance? Should he go at once to his 
own chamber, so as to show himself first when 
dressed for dinner, or should he allow himself to 
be taken into any of the morning-rooms in which 
the other guests would be congregated? He had 
certainly not sufficiently considered the charac- 
ter of the Dachess when he imagined that she 
would allow these things to arrange themselves. 
She was one of those women whose minds are 
always engaged on such matters, and who are 
able to see how things will ge. It must not be 
asserted of her that her delicacy was untainted, 
or her taste perfect; but she was clever—discreet 
in the midst of indiscretions —thoughtful, and 
good-natured, She had considered it all, ar- 
ranged it all, and given her orders with accuracy. 
When Phineas entered the hall—the brougham 
with the luggage having been taken round to 
some back-door—he was at once ushered by a 
silent man in black into the little sitting-room on 
the ground-floor in which the old Duke used to 
take delight. Here he found two ladies—but 
only two ladies—waiting to receive him. The 
Duchess came forward to welcome him, while 
Madame Goesler remained in the background, 
with composed face, as though she by no means 
expected his arrival, and he had chanced to come 
upon them as she was standing by the window. 

He was thinking of her much more than of her 
companion, though he knew also how much he 
owed to the kindness of the Duchess. But what 
she had done for him had come from caprice, 
whereas the other had been instigated and guided 
by affection. He understood all that, and must 
have shown his feeling on his countenance. ‘*‘ Yes, 
there she is,” said the Duchess, laughing. She 
had already told him that he was welcome to 
Matching, and had spoken some short word of 
congratulation at his safe deliverance from his 


troubles, ‘‘If ever one friend was grateful to 
another, you should be grateful to her, Mr. Finn.” 
He did not speak, but walking across the room 
to the window by which Marie Goesler stood, 
took her right hand in his, and passing his left 
arm round her waist, kissed her first on one cheek 
and then on the other. ‘The blood flew to her 
face and suffused her forehead, but she did not 
speak, or resist him, or make any effort to escape 
from hisembrace. As for him, he had not thought 
ofit at all. He had made no plan. No idea of 
kissing her when they should meet had occurred 
to him tillthe moment came. ‘* Excellently well 
done,” said the Duchess, still laughing with si- 
Jent pleasant laughter. ‘* And now tell us how 
you are after all your troubles,” 

He remained with them for half an hour, till 


the ladies went to dress, when he was handed 
over to some groom of the chambers to show him 
his room. ‘The Duke ought to be here to wel- 
come you, of course,” said the Duchess; “ but 
you know official matters too well to expect a 
President of the Board of Trade to do his domes- 
tic duties. We dine at eight; five minutes be- 
fore that time hé will begin adding up his last 
row of figures for the day. You never added up 
rows of figures, I think. You only managed col- 
onies.” So they parted till dinner, and Phineas 
remembered how very little had been spoken by 
Madame Goesler, and how few of the words which 
he had spoken had been addressed to her. She 
had sat silent, smiling, radiant, very beautiful as he 
had thought, but contented to listen to her friend 
the Duchess. She, the Duchess, had asked ques- 
tions of all sorts, and made many statements : 
and he had found that with those two women he 
could speak without discomfort, almost with pleas- 
ure, on subjects which he could not bear to have 
touched by men, ‘* Of course you knew all along 
who killed the poor man,” the Duchess had said, 
** We did—did we not, Marie ?—just as well as 
if we had seen it. She was quite sure that he 
had got out of the house and back into it, and 
that he must have had a key. So she started 
off to Prague to find the key—and she found it. 
And we were quite sure, too, about the coat— 
werent we? ‘That poor blundering Lord Fawn 
couldn't explain himself, but we knew that the 
coat he saw was quite different from any coat you 
would wear in such weather, We discussed it 
all over so often—every point of it. Poor Lord 











Fawn! They say it has made quite an old man 
of him. And as for those policemen who didn’t 
find the life-preserver, I only think that some- 
thing ought to be done to them.” 

‘*] hope that nothing will ever be done to any 
body, Duchess. 

‘* Not to the Reverend Mr. Emilius—poor dear 
Lady Eustace’s Mr. Emilius? I do think that 
you ought to desire that an end should be put to 
his enterprising career! I'm sure I do.” This 
was said while the attempt was still being made 
to trace the purchase of the bludgeon in Paris. 
‘* We've got Sir Gregory Grogram here on pur- 
pose to meet you, and you must fraternize with 
him immensely to show that you bear no grudge.” 

‘* He only did his duty.” 

‘“‘ Exactly—though I think he was an addle- 
pated old ass not to see the thing more clearly. 
As you'll be coming into the Government before 
long, we thought that things had better be made 
straight between you and Sir Gregory. I won- 
der how it was that nobody but women did see 
it clearly? Look at that delightful woman, Mrs. 
Bunce. You must bring Mrs. Bunce to me some 
day—or take me to her.” 

‘Lord Chiltern saw it clearly enough,” said 
Phineas. 

‘* My dear Mr. Finn, Lord Chiltern is the best 
fellow in the world, but he has only one idea, 
He was quite sure of your innocence because 
you ride to hounds. If it had been found possi- 
ble to accuse poor Mr. Fothergill, he would have 
been as certain that Mr. Fothergill committed 
the murder, because Mr. Fothergill thinks more 
of his shooting. However, Lord Chiltern is to 
be here in a day or two, and I mean to go abso- 
lutely down on my knees to him—and all for 
your sake. If foxes can be had, he shall have 
foxes. We must go and dress now, Mr, Finn, and 
I'll ring for somebody to show you your room.” 

Phineas, as soon as he was alone, thought 
not of what the Duchess had said, but of the 
manner in which he had greeted his friend Ma- 
dame Goesler. As he remembered what he had 
done, he also blushed. Had she been angry 
with him, and intended to show her anger by 
her silence? And why had he done it? What 
had he meant? He was quite sure that he would 
not have given those kisses had he and Madame 
Goesler been alone in the room together. The 
Duchess had applauded him—but yet he thought 
that he regretted it. There had been matters 
between him and Marie Goesler of which he was 
quite sure that the Duchess knew nothing. 

When he went down stairs he found a crowd 
in the drawing-room, from among whom the 
Duke came forward to welcome him. “I am 
particularly happy to see you at Matching,” said 
the Duke. ‘I wish we had shooting to offer 
you, but we are too far south for the grouse. 
That was a bitter passage of arms the other day, 
wasn't it? Iam not fond of bitterness in debate 
myself, but I do regret the roughness of the 
House of Commons. I must confess that I do.” 
‘The Duke did not say a word about the trial, and 
the Duke’s guests followed their host’s example. 

The house was full of people, most of whom 
had before been known to Phineas, and many of 
whom had been asked specially to meet him. 
Lord and Lady Cantrip were there, and Mr. 
Monk, and Sir Gregory, his accuser, and the 
Home Secretary, Sir Harry Coldfoot, with his 
wife. Sir Harry had at one time, been very 
keen about hanging our hero, and was now, of 
course, hot with reactionary zeal. To all those 
who had been in any way concerned in the pros- 
ecution the accidents by which Phineas had been 
enabled to escape had been almost as fortunate 
as to Phineas himself. Sir Gregory himself quite 
felt that had he prosecuted an innocent and very 
popular young member of Parliament to the 
death, he could never afterward have hoped to 
wear his ermine in comfort. Barrington Erle 
was there, of course, intending, however, to re- 
turn to the duties of his office on the following 
day, and our old friend Laurence Fitzgibbon, 
with a newly married wife, a lady possessing a 
reputed fifty thousand pounds, by which it was 
hoped that the member for Mayo might be placed 
steadily upon his legs forever. And Adelaide 
Palliser was there also—the Duke’s first cousin 
—on whose behalf the Duchess was anxious to 
be more than ordinarily good-natured. Mr. 
Maule, Adelaide’s rejected lover, had dined on 
one occasion with the Duke and Duchess in Lon- 
don. There had been nothing remarkable at the 
dinner, and he had not at all understood why he 
had been asked. But when he took his leave the 
Duchess had told him that she would hope to see 
him at Matching. ‘‘ We expect a friend of yours 
to be with us,” the Duchess had said. He had 
afterward received a written invitation, and had 
accepted it; but he was not to reach Matching 
till the day after that on which Phineas arrived. 
Adelaide had been told of his coming only on 
this morning, and had been much flurried by 
the news. ‘* But we have quarreled,” she said. 
** Then the best thing you can do is to make it 
up again, my dear,” said the Duchess. Miss 
Palliser was undoubtedly of that opinion her- 
self, but she hardly believed that so terrible an 
evil as a quarrel with her lover could be com- 
posed by so rough a remedy as this. The Duch- 
ess, who had become used to all the disturbing 
excitements of life, and who didn’t pay so much 
respect as some do to the niceties of a young 
lady's feelings, thought that it would be only 
necessary to bring the young people together 
again. If she could do that, and provide them 
with an income, of course they would marry. On 
the present occasion Phineas was told off to take 
Miss Palliser down to dinner. ‘You saw the 
Chilterns before they left town, I know,” she said. 

‘,Ohyes. Iam constantly in Portman Square.” 

Of course. Lady Laura has gone down to 
Scotland, has she not—and all alone ?” 

**She is alone now, I believe.” 

“‘ How dreadful! I do not know any one that 
I pity so much as I do her. I was in the house 





with her for some time, and she gave me the 
idea of being the most unhappy woman I had 
ever met with. Don’t you think that she is very 
unhappy ?” 

‘* She has had very much to make her so,” said 
Phineas. ‘‘She was obliged to leave her hus- 
band because of the gloom of his insanity; and 
now she is a widow.” 

**T don’t suppose she ever really—cared for 
him, did she?” ‘The question was no sooner 
asked than the poor girl remembered the whole 
story which she had heard some time back—the 
rumor of the husband's jealousy and of the wife’s 
love—and she became as red as fire, and unable 
to help herself. She could think of no word to 
say, and confessed her confusion by her sudden 
silence. 

Phineas saw it all, and did his best for her. 
**T am sure she cared for him,” he said, ‘‘ though 
I do not think it was a well-assorted marriage. 
They had different ideas about religion, I fancy. 
So you saw the hunting in the Brake country to 
the end? How is our old friend Mr. Spooner ?” 

** Don’t talk of him, Mr. Finn.” 

*‘T rather like Mr. Spooner; and as for hunt- 
ing the country, I don’t think Chiltern could get 
on without him. What a capital fellow your 
cousin the Duke is!” 

‘“*T hardly know him.” 

** He is such a gentleman—and, at the same 
time, the most abstract and the most concrete 
man that I know.” 

‘* Abstract and concrete!” 

** You are bound to use adjectives of that sort 
now, Miss Palliser, if you mean to be any body in 
conversation.” 

*¢ But how is my cousin concrete? He is al- 
ways abstracted when I speak to him, I know.” 

“No Englishman whom I have met is so 
broadly and intuitively-and unceremoniously im- 

bued with the simplicity of the character of a 
gentleman. He could no more lie than he could 
eat grass.” 

‘* Is that abstract or concrete ?” 

**That’s abstract. And I know no one who 
is so capable of throwing himself into one matter 
for the sake of accomplishing that one thing at a 
time. That’s concrete,” And so the red color 
faded away from poor Adelaide’s face, and the 
unpleasantness was remov 

** What do you think of Laurence’s wife ?” 
Erle said to him late in the evening. 

“*T have only just seen her. ‘The money is 
there, I suppose.” 

‘‘The money is there, I believe; but then it 
will have to remain there. He can’t touch it. 
There's about £2000 a year, which will have to 
go back to her family unless they have children.” 

“ I suppose she's—forty ?” 

‘* Well, yes, or perhaps forty-five. You were 
locked up at the time, poor fellow, and had oth- 
er things to think of; but all the interest we had 
for any thing beyond you through May and June 
was devoted to Laurence and his prospects. It 
was off and on, and on and off, and he was in a 
most wretched condition. At last she wouldn’t 
consent unless she was to be asked here.” 

** And who managed it ?” 

‘*< Laurence came and told it all to the Duchess, 
and she gave him the invitation at once.” 

** Who told you?” 

** Not the Duchess—nor yet Laurence. So it 
may be untrue, you know; but I believe it. He 
did ask me whether he’d have to stand another 
election at his marriage. He has been going in 
and out of office so often, and always going back 
to the County Mayo at the expense of half a 
year’s salary, that his mind had got confused, 
and he didn't quite know what did and what did 
not vacate his seat. We must all come to it 
sooner or later, I suppose, but the question is 
whether we could do better than an annuity of 
£2000 a year on the life of the lady. Office isn’t 
very permanent; but one has not to attend the 
House above six months a year, while you can’t 
get away from a wife much above a week at a 
time. It has crippled him in appearance very 
much, I think.” 

wat man always looks changed when he’s mar- 


*“*T hope, Mr. Finn, that you owe me no 
grudge,” said Sir Gregory, the Attorney-General. 

‘Not in the least; why should I?” 

**Tt was a very painful duty that I had to per- 
form—the most painful that ever befell me. I 
had no alternative but to do it, of course, and to 
do it in the hope of reaching the truth. Buta 
counsel for the prosecution must always appear 
to the accused and his friends like a hound run- 
ning down his game, and anxious for blood. The 
habitual and almost necessary acrimony of the 
defense creates acrimony in the attack. If you 
were accustomed as I am to criminal courts, you 
would observe this constantly. A gentleman gets 
up and declares in perfect faith that he is sim- 
ply anxious to lay before the jury such evidence 
as has been placed in his hands. And he opens 
his case in that spirit. Then his witnesses are 
cross-examined with the affected incredulity and 
assumed indignation which the defending coun- 
sel is almost bound to use on behalf of his client, 
and he finds himself gradually imbued with pug- 
nacity. He becomes strenuous, energetic, and 
perhaps eager for what must, after all, be regard- 
ed as success, and at last he fights for a verdict 
rather than for the truth.” 

_ “The judge, I suppose, ought to put all that 
right ?” - 
_ “So he does—and it comes right. Our crim- 
inal practice does not sin on the side of severity. 
But a barrister employed on the prosecution 
should keep himself free from that personal desire 
for a verdict which must animate those engaged 
on the defense.” 

_ ‘Then I suppose you wanted to—hang me, 
Sir Gregory ?” 

“Certainly not. I wanted the truth. But 
you, in your position, must have regarded me as 
a blood-hound ?” 


“T did not. As far as I can analyze my own 
feelings, I entertained anger only against those 
who, though they knew me well, thought that 
I was guilty.” 

“You will allow me, at any rate, to shake 
hands with you,” said Sir Gregory, ‘‘ and to as- 
sure you that I should have lived a broken- heart. 
ed man if the truth had been known too late. 
As it is, I tremble and shake in my shoes as | 
walk about and think of what might have been 
done.” Then Phineas gave his hand to Sir Greg- 
ory, and from that time forth was inclined to 
think well of Sir Gregory. 

Throughout the whole evening he was unable 
to speak to Madame Goesler, but to the other peo- 
ple around him he found himself talking quite at 
his ease, as though nothing peculiar had happened 
to him. Almost every body, except the Duke, 
made some slight allusion to his adventure, and 
he, in spite of his resolution to the contrary, 
found himself driven to talk of it. It had seem- 
ed quite natural that Sir Gregory—who had in 
truth been eager for his condemnation, thinking 
him to have been guilty—should come to him 
and make peace with him by telling him of the 
nature of the work that had been imposed upon 
him; and when Sir Harry Coldfoot assured him 
that never in his life had his mind been relieved 
of so heavy a weight as when he received the in- 
formation about the key, that.also was natural. 
A few days ago he had thought that these allu- 
sions would kill him. ‘The prospect of them had 
kept him a prisoner in his lodgings; but now he 
smiled and chatted, and was quiet and at ease. 

** Good-night, Mr. Finn,” the Duchess said to 
him ; ‘‘I know the people have been boring you.” 

** Not in the least.” 

**I saw Sir Gregory at it, and I can guess 
what Sir Gregory was talking about.” 

**T like Sir Gregory, Duchess.” 

**That shows a very Christian disposition on 
your part. And then there was Sir Harry. I 
understood it all, but I could not hinder it. But 
it had to be done, hadn’t it? And now there 
will be an end of it.” 

‘* Every body has treated me very well,” said 
Phineas, almost in teats. ‘* Some people have 
been so kind to me that I can not understand 
why it should have been so.” 

** Because some people are your very excellent 
good friends. We—that is, Marie and I, you 
know—thought it would be the best thing for you 
to come down and get through it all here. We 
could see that you weren't driven too hard. By- 
the-bye, you have hardly seen her, have you?” 

**Hardly, since I was up stairs with your 
Grace.” 

** My Grace will manage better for you to- 
morrow. I didn’t like to tell you to take her 
out to dinner, because it would have looked a 
little particular after her very remarkable jour- 
ney to Prague. If you ain’t grateful, you must 
be a wretch.” 

**But I am grateful.” 

‘* Well, we shall see. Good-night. You'll 
find a lot of men going to smoke somewhere, 1 
don’t doubt.” 





CHAPTER LXXV. 
THE TRUMPETON FEUD IS SETTLED. 


In these fine early autumn days spent at Match- 
ing the great Trumpeton Wood question was at 
last settled. During the summer considerable 
acerbity had been added to the matter by certain 
articles which had appeared in certain sporting 
papers, in which the new Duke of Omnium was 
accused of neglecting his duty to the county in 
which a portion of his property lay. The question 
was argued at considerable length. Is a landed 
proprietor bound, or is he not, to keep foxes for 
the amusement of his neighbors? To ordinary 
thinkers, to unprejudiced outsiders—to Ameri- 
cans, let us say, or Frenchmen—there does not 
seem to be room even for an argument. By what 
law of God or man can a man be bound to main- 
tain a parcel of injurious vermin on his property, 
in the pursuit of which he finds no sport himself, 
and which are highly detrimental to another 
sport in which he takes, perhaps, the keenest in- 
terest? Trumpeton Wood was the Duke's own 
—to do just as he pleased with it. Why should 
foxes be demanded from him, then, any more than 
a bear to be baited, or a badger to be drawn, in, 
let us say, his London dining-room? But a 
good deal had been said, which, though not per- 
haps capable of convincing the unprejudiced 
American or Frenchman, had been regarded as 
cogent arguments to country-bred Englishmen. 
The Brake Hunt had been established for a great 
many years, and was the central attraction of a 
district well known for its hunting propensities. 
The preservation of foxes might be an open ques- 
tion in such counties as Norfolk and Suffolk, but 
could not be so in the Brake country. Many 
things are, no doubt, permissible under the law 
which, if done, would show the doer of them to 
be the enemy of his species—and this destrac- 
tion of foxes in a hunting country may be named 
as one of them. The Duke might have his fox- 
es destroyed if he pleased, but he could hardl 
do so and remain a popular magnate in Englan 
If he chose to put himself in opposition to the 
desires and very instincts of the people among 
whom his property was situated, he must live as 
‘+a man forbid.” That was the general argu- 
ment, and then there was the argument special 
to this particular case. As it happened, Trumpe- 
ton Wood was, and always had been, the great 
nursery of foxes for that side of the Brake coun- 
try. Gorse coverts make, no doubt, the charm 
of hunting, but gorse coverts will not hold foxes 
unless the woodlands be preserved. The fox is 
a traveling animal. Knowing well that ** home- 
staying youths have ever homely wits,” he goes 
out and sees the world. He is either born in the 
woodlands, or wanders thither in his early youth. 





If all foxes so wandering be doomed to death—if 
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poison, and wires, and traps, and hostile keepers 
await them there instead of the tender welcome 
of the loving fox-preserver, the gorse coverts will 
soon be empty, and the whole country will be 
afficted with a wild dismay. All which Lord 
Chiltern understood well when he became so loud 
in his complaint against the Duke. 

But our dear old friend, only the other day a 
duke, Planty Pall, as he was lately called, de- 
voted to work and to Parliament, an unselfish, 
friendly, wise man, who by no means wanted 
other men to cut their coats according to his 
pattern, was the last man in England to put him- 
self forward as the enemy of an established de- 
light. He did not hunt himself—but neither did 
he shoot, or fish, or play cards. He recreated 
himself with blue- books, and speculations on 
Adam Smith had been his distraction; but he 
knew that he was himself peculiar, and he re- 
spected the habits of others. It had fallen out 
in this wise. As the old Duke had become very 
old, the old Duke's agent had gradually acquired 
more than an agent’s proper influence in the 
property; and as the Duke's heir would not shoot 
himself, or pay attention to the shooting, and as 
the Duke would not let the shooting of his wood, 
Mr. Fothergill, the steward, had gradually be- 
come omnipotent. Now Mr. Fothergill was not 
a hunting man; but the mischief did not at all 
lie there. Lord Chiltern would not communi- 
cate with Mr. Fothergill. Lord Chiltern would 
write to the Duke, and Mr. Fothergill became 
an established enemy. Hine ille ire, From 
this source sprung all those powerfully argued 
articles in The Field, Bell’s Life, and Land and 
Water—for on this matter all the sporting papers 
were of one mind, 

There is doubtless something absurd in the in- 
tensity of the worship paid to the fox by hunting 
communities. The animal becomes sacred, and 
his preservation is a religion. His irregular de- 
struction is a profanity, and words spoken to his 
injury are blasphemous. Not long since a gen- 
tleman shot a fox running across a woodland ride 
in a hunting country. He had mistaken it for a 
hare, and had done the deed in the presence of 
keepers, owner, and friends. His feelings were 
so acute and his remorse so great that, in their 
pity, they all resolved to spare him; and then, 
on the spot, entered into a solemn compact that 
no one should be told. Encouraged by the for- 
bearing tenderness, the unfortunate one ventured 
to return to the house of his friend, the owner 
of the wood, hoping that, in spite of the sacri- 
lege committed, he might be able to face a world 
that would be ignorant of his crime. As the 
vulpecide, on the afternoon of the day of the 
deed, went along the corridor to his room, one 
maid-servant whispered to another, and the poor 
victim of an imperfect sight heard the words— 
*¢That’s he as shot the fox!” The gentleman 
did not appear at dinner, nor was he ever again 
seen in those parts. 

Mr. Fothergill had become angry. . Lord 
Chiltern, as we know, had been very angry. 
And even the Duke was angry. The Duke was 
angry because Lord Chiltern had been violent; 
and Lord Chiltern had been violent because Mr. 
Fothergill’s conduct had been, to his thinking, 
not only sacrilegious, but one continued course 
of willful sacrilege. It may be said of Lord 
Chiltern that in his eagerness as a Master of 
Hounds he had almost abandoned his own love 
of riding. To kill a certain number of foxes in 
the year, after the legitimate fashion, had become 
to him the one great study of life—and he did it 
with an energy equal to that which the Duke de- 
voted to decimal coinage. His huntsman was 
always well mounted, with two horses; but Lord 
Chiltern would give up his own to the man, and 
take charge of a weary animal as a common 
groom, when he found that he might thus further 
the object of the day’s sport. He worked as 
men work only at pleasure. He never missed a 
day, even when cub-hunting required that he 
should leave his bed at3.a.m. He was constant 
at his kennel. He was always thinking about 
it. He devoted his life to the Brake hounds. 
And it was too much for him that such a one as 
Mr. Fothergill should be allowed to wire foxes 
in Trumpeton Wood! The Duke’s property, 
indeed! Surely all that was understood in En- 
gland by this time. Now he had consented to 
come to Matching, bringing his wife with him, 
in order that this matter might be settled. There 
had been a threat that he would give up the 
country in which it was declared that it would 
be impossible to carry on the Brake Hunt in a 
manner satisfactory to masters, subscribers, own- 
ers of coverts, or farmers, unless a different order 
of things should be made to prevail in regard to 
Trumpeton Wood. 

The Duke, however, had declined to interfere 
personally. He had told his wife that he should 
be delighted to welcome Lord and Lady Chiltern 
—as he would any other friends of hers. The 
guests, indeed, at the Duke's house were never 
his guests, but always hers. But he could not 
allow himself to be brought into an argument 
with Lord Chiltern as to the management of his 
own property. The Duchess was made to un-, 
derstand that she must prevent any such awk- 
wardness. And she did prevent it. ‘*‘ And now, 
Lord Chiltern,” she said, ‘‘ how about the foxes ?” 
She had taken care that there should be a coun- 
cil of war around her. Lady Chiltern and Ma- 
a Goesler were present, and also Phineas 

inn. 

‘* Well, how about them ?” said the lord, show- 
ing by the fiery eagerness of his eye and the in- 
creased redness of the face that though the mat- 
ter had been introduced somewhat jocosely, there 
could not really be any joke about it. 

ap Why couldn't you keep it all out of the news- 
papers ?” 

**T don’t write the newspapers, Duchess. I 
can’t help the newspapers. When two hundred 
men ride through Trumpeton Wood, and see one 
fox found, and that fox with only three pads, of 





course the newspapers will say that the foxes are 
trapped.” 
** We may have traps if we like it, Lord Chil- 
rm ” 


** Certainly ; only say so, and we shall know 
where we are.” He looked very angry, and poor 
Lady Chiltern was covered with dismay. ‘The 
Duke can destroy the hunt if he pleases, no 
doubt,” said the lord. 

** But we don’t like traps, Lord Chiltern—nor 
yet poison, nor any thing that is wicked. I'd 
go and nurse the foxes myself if I knew how— 
wouldn't I, Marie?” 

“*'They have robbed the Duchess of her sleep 
for the last six months,” said Madame Goesler. 

** And if they go on being not properly brought 
up and educated, they’ll make an old woman of 
me. As for the Duke, he can’t be comfortable 
in his arithmetic for thinking of them. But what 
can one do?” 

‘*Change your keepers,” said Lord Chiltern, 
energetically. 

“* It is easy to say—change your keepers. How 
am I to set about it? ‘To whom can I apply to 
appoint others? Don't you know what vested 
interests mean, Lord Chiltern ?” 

**Then nobody can manage his own property 
as he pleases ?” 

** Nobody can—unless he does the work him- 
self. If I were to go and live in Trumpeton 
Wood, I could do it; but you see I have to live 
here. I vote that we have an officer of State, to 
go in and out with the Government—with a seat 
in the Cabinet or not, according as things go— 
and that we call him Foxmaster-General. It 
would be just the thing for Mr. Finn.” 

‘*There would be a salary, of course,” said 
Phineas. 

‘*Then I suppose that nothing can be done,’ 
said Lord Chiltern. 

‘*My dear Lord Chiltern, every thing has 
been done. Vested interests have been attend- 
ed to. Keepers shall prefer foxes to pheasants, 
wires shall be unheard of, and Trumpeton Wood 
shall once again be the glory of the Brake Hunt. 
It won't cost the Duke above a thousand or two 
a year.” 

‘**T should be very sorry indeed to put the 
Duke to any unnecessary expense,” said Lord 
Chiltern, solemnly, still fearing that the Duchess 
was only playing with him. It made him angry 
that he could not imbue other people with his 
idea of the seric of the am t of a 
whole county. 

** Do not think of it. We have pensioned poor 
Mr. Fothergill, and he retires from the adminis- 
tration.” 

**'Then it'll be all right,” said Lord Chiltern. 

**T am so glad,” said his wife. 

** And so the great Mr. Fothergill falls from 
power, and goes down into obscurity,” said Ma- 
dame Goesler. 

‘*He was an impudent old man, and that’s 
the truth,” said the Duchess; ‘‘ and he has al- 
ways been my thorough detestation. But if you 
only knew what I have gone through to get rid 
of him—and all on account of Trumpeton Wood 
—you'd send me every brush taken in the Brake 
country during the next season.” 

“Your Grace shall, at any rate, have one of 
them,” said Lord Chiltern. 

On the next day Lord and Lady Chiltern went 
back to Harrington Hall. When the end of Au- 
gust comes, a Master of Hounds—who is really a 
master—is wanted at home. Nothing short of 
an embassy on behalf of the great coverts of his 
country would have kept this Master away at 
present; and now, his diplomacy having suc- 
ceeded, he hurried back to make the most of its 
results, Lady Chiltern, before she went, made a 
little speech to Phineas Finn. 

** You'll come to us in the winter, Mr. Finn ?” 

**T should like.” 

**You must. No one was truer to you than 
we were, you know. Indeed, regarding you as 
we do, how should we not have been true? It 
was impossible to me that my old friend should 
have been—” 

**Oh, Lady Chiltern!” 

**Of course youll come. You owe it to us to 
come. And may I say this? If there be any 
body to come with you, that will make it only so 
much the better. If it should be so, of course 
there will be letters written.” To this question, 
however, Phineas Finn made no answer. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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MAKING THE BEST OF THINGS. 


THE propensity to make the best of things is 
generally found in combination with those small- 
er virtues which are more annoying to one’s 
neighbors than most vices. ‘The man who rises 
at five every morning, who always ties up his let- 
ters with red tape, and who is convinced of the 
great truth that it is better to be half an hour 
too early than half a minute too late, is frequent- 
ly given to making the best of things. The duty 
of doing so is a moral maxim just big enough for 
him to understand. He probably reflects upon 
it in the early morning at the time when his cold 
bath is bringing out the glow, physical and mor- 
al, which makes him an offense to all weaker 
vessels during the rest of the day. The ruddy, 
jovial person who gets himself up after the coun- 
try gentleman type, or the more unctuous varie- 
ty of popular preacher, is apt to be perspiring 
this doctrine at — pore. It is a pleasure to 
him to meet somebody in distress, upon whom he 
may discharge boisterous comfort through his 
favorite aphorism as a fire-engine sends cold wa- 
ter through a hose. If he acquires some dim 
consciousness of the fact that his kind exhorta- 
tions sound like a bitter mockery to his victims, 
it only increases his sense of virtue. They can 
not comfort themselves under the loss of a wife 
by the reflection that they still have several first 
cousins, and money enough to pay for a handsome 





monument; that only proves that they have 
not studied so well as he the great art of proper- 
ly directing their sentiments. For, of course, he 
will deny in the most pathetic manner that he 
would ever advise any thing like self-deceit, He 
does not avowedly ask a sufferer to profess that 
a toothache is rather a pleasant distraction than 
otherwise ; he only recommends him to fix his 
attention upon his great toe, or some other re- 
mote part of his body which may appear to be 
enjoying good health. And, in fact, there are 
some people so enviably constituted that a small 
pleasant object elevates them more than a great 
unpleasant object depresses them. They are peo- 
ple, so to speak, of small specific gravity, who 
can not be submerged without a heavy burden of 
melancholy. ‘The person who makes the best of 
things pence to be of this temperament. It 
is not, he would have you believe, that he does 
not sympathize with grief, but that his constitu- 
tional buoyancy makes sympathy in him com- 
patible with exhilaration ; he does not deny the 
existence of evils, but the smallest grain of good 
makes him happy, just as half a glass of wine 
makes some men drunk. There are, we say, 
such people as these—men, if we may coin a 
word, easily intoxicable. But we are inclined, 
as a rule, to a vehement suspicion in both cases : 
the man who is upset by the first glass has gen- 
erally had a certain number of glasses before the 
first; and the man who makes the best of things 
is generally helped to be serene either by the 
absence of strong feeling or by the want of cour- 
age to look at the worst. 





A FLAW IN THE TITLE. 
By HOWARD GLYNDON. 


I xrvep a year in a wondrous isle, 
Where, ankle deep 'mid the blossoms rare, 
The sweet-eyed maidens, singing, stand, 
Combing their blue-black hair. 


One lovely year in a lovely land, 
A year-long vision of sun and sea, 

Of song and of scent and of glancing wing— 
All things that heavenliest be! 


“And what didst thou bring away with thee? 
A gem, or a flower, or a shining plume, 

To mind thee of all that was left behind, 
And to brighten this northern gloom ?” 


Nothing! I left them all untouched, 
Unplucked, in the realm of Sun and Song; 
For I said, as we stood away from the shore, 

“T shall come again ere long!” 


But I never have sailed to it again: 
Strong are the bonds that hold me back; 
And never again my eyes shall see 
That loveliest land—alack ! 


Oh, for one of its trampled flowers! 
Oh, for the roughest shell from its shore! 
For the meanest thing from that far-off isle, 
Where I lived and loved of yore! 


I was so sure that it all was mine 
That I dared to leave it a little space— 
So proudly sure, that I left that isle 
With a glad and a tearless face. 


Heart! when the title to all was ours, 
What was a gem or a flower to us? 

And so we wander about to-night, 
Naked and hungry, thus! 


Nothing we saved to fetch away 

From that country whose title is Heart's Delight: 
How can we prove we were ever there ?7— 

We two are so poor to-night! 


We've not a leaf, nor a shell, nor a stone 
To keep as a token of clasp and kiss: 
Who would believe we were once so rich, 

Who have fallen so low as this? 


But a king is a king without his crown; 
And we know by this pain that is bitter-eweet 
We are ousted heirs of that lovely land, 
Forbidden unto our feet. 
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BOOK TWELFTH. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Wey, a little before noon, Gustave was ad- 
mitted by the servant into Isaura’s salon, its 
desolate condition, stripped of all its pretty fem- 
inine elegancies, struck him with a sense of dis- 
comfort to himself which superseded any more 
remorseful sentiment. The day was intensely 
cold; the single log on the hearth did not burn ; 
there were only two or three chairs in the room; 
even the carpet, which had been of gayly colored 
Aubusson, was gone, His teeth chattered, and 
he only replied by a dreary nod to the servant, 
who informed him that Madame Venosta was 
gone out, and mademoiselle had not yet quitted 
her own room. 

If there be a thing which a true Parisian of 
Rameau’s stamp associates with love of woman, 
it is a certain sort of elegant surroundings—a 
pretty boudoir, a cheery hearth, an easy fauteuil. 
In the absence of such attributes, ‘‘/ugit retro 
Venus.” If the Englishman invented the word 
comfort, it is the Parisian who most thoroughly 
comprehends the thing: and he resents the loss 
of it in any house where he has been accustomed 
to look for it as a personal wrong to his feelings. 

Left for some minutes alone, Gustave occupied 
himself with kindling the log, and muttering, 
‘*Par tous les diables, quel chien de rhume je 
vais attraper!” He turned as he heard the rus- 
tle of a robe and a light slow s Isaura stood 
before him. Her aspect sta’ him. He had 
come prepared to expect grave displeasure and a 
frigid reception, But the expression of Isaura’s 


face was more kindly, more gentle, more tender, 
than he had seen it since the day she had accept- 
ed his suit. 

Knowing from his mother what his father had 
said to his prejudice, he thought within himself, 
‘“* After all, the poor girl loves me better than I 
thought. She is sensible and enlightened; she 
can not pretend to dictate an opinion to a man 
like me.’ 

He approached with a complacent, self-assured 
mien, and took her hand, which she yielded to 
him quietly, leading her to one of the few remain- 
ing chairs, and seating himself beside her. 

** Dear Isaura,” he said, talking rapidly all the 
while he performed this ceremony, ‘*I need not 
assure you of my utter ignorance of the state to 
which the imbecility of our government, and the 
cowardice, or rather the treachery, of our gener- 
als, has reduced you, I only heard of it late last 
night from my mother. I hasten to claim my 
right to share with you the humble resources 
which I have saved by the intellectual labors that 
have absorbed all such moments as my military 
drudgeries left to the talents which, even at such 
a moment, paralyzing minds less energetic, have 
sustained me.” And theréwith he poured several 
pieces of gold and silver on the table beside her 
chair. 

‘“*Gustave,” then said Isaura, ‘‘I am well 
pleased that you thus prove that I was not mis- 
taken when I thought and said that, despite all 
appearances, all errors, your heart was good, 
Oh, do but follow its true impulses, and—” 

‘* Its impulses lead me ever to thy feet,” inter- 
rupted Gustave, with a fervor which sounded 
somewhat theatrical and hollow. 

The girl smiled, not bitterly, not mockingly ; 
but Gustave did not like the smile. 


pathos in her soft voice, ‘‘do you not understand 
that the time has come when such commonplace 
compliments ill suit our altered positions to each 
other? Nay, listen to me patiently; and let not 
my words in this last interview pain you to recall, 
If either of us be to blame in the engagement 
hastily contracted, it is I. Gustave, when you, 
exaggerating in your imagination the nature of 
your sentiments for me, said with such earnest- 
ness that on my consent to our union depended 
our héalth, your life, your career ; that if I with- 
1eld that consent you were lost, and in despair 
would seek distraction from thought in all from 
which your friends, your mother, the duties im- 
posed upen Genius for the good of Man to the 
ends of God, should withhold and save you — 
when you said all this, and I believed it, I felt as 
if Heaven commanded me not to desert the soul 
which appealed to me in the crisis of its struggle 
and peril, Gustave, I repent; I was to blame.” 

** How to blame?” 

“T overrated my power over your heart: I 
overrated still more, perhaps, my power over my 
own.” 

**Ah, your own! I understand now. You 
did not love me?” 

**T never said that I loved you in the sense in 
which you use the word, I told you that the 
love which you have described in your verse, and 
which,” she added, falteringly, with heightened 
color and with hands tightly clasped, ‘‘I have 
conceived possible in my dreams, it was not 
mine to give. You declared you were satisfied 
with such affection as I could bestow. Hush! 
let me go on. You said that affection would 
increase, would become love, in proportion as [ 
knew you more, It has not done so, Nay, it 
passed away, even before, in this time of trial 
and grief, I became aware how different from the 
love you professed was the neglect which needs 
no excuse, for it did not pain me.” 

** You are cruel indeed, mademoiselle.” 

**No, indeed, I am kind. I wish you to feel 
no pang at our parting.. Truly I had resolved, 
when the siege terminated, and the time to speak 
frankly of our engagement came, to tell you that 
I shrank from the thought of a union between 
us; and that it was for the happiness of both 
that our promises should be mutually canceled. 
The moment has come sooner than I thought, 
Even had I loved you, Gustave, as deeply as—as 
well as the beings of Romance love, I would not 
dare to wed one who calls upon mortals to deny 
God, demolish His altars, treat His worship as 
acrime. No; I would sooner die of a broken 
heart that I might the sooner be one of those 
souls privileged to pray the Divine Intercessor 
for merciful light on those beloved and left dark 
on earth,” 

**Tsaura!” exclaimed Gustave, his mobile tem- 
poouees impressed, not by the words of Isaura, 

t by the passionate earnestness with which they 
were uttered, and by the exquisite spiritual beau- 
ty which her face took from the combined sweet- 
ness and fervor of its devout expression—** Isau- 
ra, I merit your censure, your sentence of con- 
demnation ; but do not ask me to give back your 
plighted troth, I have not the strength to do so, 
More than ever, more than when first pledged 
to me, I need the aid, the companionship of my 
guardian angel. You were that to me once; 
abandon me not now. In these terrible times 
of revolution excitable natures catch madness 
from each other. A writer in the heat of hia 
passion says much that he does not mean to be 
literally taken, which in cooler moments he re- 
pents and retracts, Consider, too, the pressure 
of want, of hunger. It is the opinions that you 
so condemn which alone at this moment supply 
bread to the writer. But say you will yet par- 
don me—yet give me trial if I offend no more— 
if I withdraw my aid to any attacks on your 
views, your religion—if I say, ‘Thy God shall be 
my God, and thy people shall be my people.’” 

* Alas!” said Isaura, softly, ‘task thyself if 
those be words which [I can believe again. 
Hush!” she continued, checking his answer, with 
a more kindling countenance and more impas- 
sioned voice, ‘Are they, after all, the words 
that man should address to woman? Is it on 





‘* Poor Gustave,” she said, with a melancholy | 
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the strength of Woman that Man should rely? 
Is it to her that he should say, ‘ Dictate my 
)pinions on all that belongs to the Mind of man; 
change the doctrines that I have thoughtfully 
formed and honestly advocate; teach me how to 
act on earth; clear all my doubts as to my hopes 
of heaven?” No, Gustave; in this task man nev- 
er should repose on woman. ‘Thou art honest at 
this moment, my poor friend ; but could I believe 
thee to-day, thou wouldst laugh to-morrow at 
what womau can be made to believe.” 

Stung to the quick by the truth of Isaura’s 
accusation, Gustave exclaimed, with vehemence, 
‘+All that thou sayest is false, and thou knowest 
it, ‘The influence of woman on man for good or 
for evi! defies reasoning. It does mould his deeds 
on earth ; it does either make or mar all that fu- 
ture which lies between his life and his grave- 
stone, and of whatsoever may lie beyond the 
grave. Give me up now, and thou art responsible 
tor me, for all I do—it may be against all that 
thou deemest holy. Keep thy troth yet a while, 
and test me. If I come to thee showing how I 
could have injured, and how for thy dear sake I 
have spared, nay, aided, all that thou dost believe 
and reverence, then wilt thou dare to say, ‘Go 
thy ways alone—I forsake thee!’” 

‘Isaura turned aside her face, but she held out 
her hand—it was as cold as death, He knew 
that she had so far yielded, and his vanity exult- 
ed; he smiled in secret triumph as he pressed his 
kiss on that icy hand, and was gone. 

‘*This is duty—it must be duty,” said Isaura 
to herself. ‘* But where is the buoyant delight 
that belongs to a duty achieved? where? oh, 
where?” And then she stole, with drooping head 
and heavy step, into her own room, fell on her 
knees, and prayed. 

casi 
CHAPTER VIII. 

In vain persons, be they male or female, there 
is 2 complacent self-satisfaction in any moment- 
ary personal success, however little that success 
may conduce to—nay, however much it may 


* militate against—the objects to which their vani- 


ty itself devotes its more permanent desires. A 
vain woman may be very anxious to win A 3 
the magnificent, as a partner for life, and yet feel 
. certain triumph when a glance of her eye has 








made an evening's conquest of the pitiful B % 
although by that achievement she incurs the im- 
minent hazard of losing A altogether. So, 





when Gustave Rameau quitted Isaura, his first 
feeling was that of triumph. His eloquence had 


subdued her will; she had not finally discarded 
him. But as he wandered abstractedly in the 
biting air, his self-eomplacency was succeeded by 


mortification and discontent. He felt that he had 
committed himself to promises which he was by 
no means prepared to keep, ‘True, the promises 
were vague in words; but in substance they 
were perfectly clear—*‘ to spare, nay, to aid, all 
that Isaura esteemed and reverenced.” How 
was this possible to him? How could he sud- 
denly change the whole character of his writ- 
ings? how become the defender of marriage and 
property, of Church and religion? how pro- 
claim himself so utter an apostate? If he did, 
how become a leader of the fresh revolution ? how 
escape being its, victim? Cease to write alto- 
rether? But then how live? His pen was his 
sole subsistence, save thirty sous a day as a Na- 
tional Guard—thirty sous a day to him who, in 
order to be Sybarite in tastes, was Spartan in 
doctrine. Nothing better just at that moment 
than Spartan doctrine, ‘* Live on black broth, and 
fight the enemy.” And the journalists in vogue 
so thrived upon that patriotic sentiment that 
they were the last persons compelled to drink the 
broth or to fight the enemy. 

‘Those women are such idiots when they 
meddle in politics,” grumbled between his teeth 
the enthusiastic advocate of Woman’s Rights on 
all matters of love. ‘‘ And,” he continued, solil- 
oquizing, ‘it is not as if the girl had any large 
or decent dot; it is not as if she said, ‘In return 
‘or the sacrifice of your popularity, your pros- 
pects, your opinions, I give you not only a devoted 
heart, but an excellent table and a capital fire 
and plenty ofpocket-money.’ Sacre bleu! when 
I think of that frozen salon, and possibly the leg 
of a mouse for dinner, and a virtuous homily by 
way of grace, the prospect is not alluring; and 


the girl herself is not so pretty as she was—grown 
very thin, Sur mon dme, I think she asks too 
much—far more than she is worth. No,no; I 


had better have accepted her dismissal, ile 
n'est pas digne de mot.” 

Just as he arrived at that conclusion Gustave 
Rameau felt the touch ofa light, a soft, a warm, 
yet a firm hand, on his arm. He turned, and 
beheld the face of the woman whom, through 
so many dreary weeks, he had sought to shun— 
the face of Julie Caumartin. Julie was not, as 
Savarin had seen her, looking pinched and wan, 
with faded robes, nor, as when met in the café 
ly Lemercier, in the faded robes of a theatre. 
Julie never looked more beautiful, more radiant, 
than she did now; and there was a wonderful 
heart-felt foudness in her voice when she cried, 
**Mon homme! mon homme! seul homme au 
monde @ mon ca@ur Gustave, chéri adoré ! I have 
found thee—at last—at last!” Gustave gazed 
upon her, stupefied. Involuntarily his eye glanced 
trom the freshness of bloom in her face, which 
the intense cold of the atmosphere only seemed 
to heighten into purer health, to her dress, which 
was new and handsome—black—he did not know 
that it was mourning—the cloak trimmed with 
costly sables, Certainly it was no mendicant for 
alms who thus reminded the shivering Adonis of 
the claims of a pristine Verius. He stammered 
out her name, ‘* Julie!” and then he stopped. 

‘Oui, ta Julie! Petit ingrat! how I have 
sought for thee! how I have hungered for the 
sight of thee! ‘That monster Savarin! he would 


not give me any news of thee. That is ages 
ago. But at least Frederic Lemercier, whom I 


saw since, promised to remind thee that I lived 
still. He did not do so, or I should have seen 
thee—n’est ce pas ?” 

“Certainly, certainly — only —chére amie— 
you know that—that—as I before announced to 
thee, I—I—was engaged in marriage —and— 
and—” 

‘* But are you married ?” 

“No, no. Hark! Take care—is not that 
the hiss of an obus ?” 

‘* What then? Let it come! Would it might 
slay us both while my hand is in thine!” 

‘** Ah!” muttered Gustave, inwardly, ‘‘ what a 
difference! ‘This is love! No preaching here! 
Elle est plus digne de moi que l'autre.” 

‘*No,” he said, aloud, ‘‘I am not married. 
Marriage is at best a pitiful ceremony. But if 
you wished for news of me, surely you must have 
heard of my effect as an orator not despised in 
the Salle Favre. Since, I have withdrawn from 
that arena. But as a journalist I flatter myself 
that I have had a beaw succes.” 

‘Doubtless, doubtless, my Gustave, my Poet! 
Wherever thou art, thou must be first among 
men. But, alas! it is my fault—my misfortune. 
I have not been in the midst of a world that per- 
haps rings of thy name.” 

‘*Not my name. Prudence compelled me to 
conceal that. Still, Genius pierces under any 
name, You might have discovered me under 
my nom de plume.” 

‘Pardon me—I was always béte. But, oh, 
for so many weeks I was so poor—so destitute! 
I could go nowhere, except—don’'t be ashamed 
of me—except—” 

“Yes? Goon.” 

‘* Except where I could get some money. At 
first to dance—you remember my bolero, Then 
I got a better engagement. Do you not remem- 
ber that you taught me to recite verses? Had it 
been for myself alone, I might have been con- 
tented to starve. Without thee, what was life? 





But thou wilt recollect Madeleine, the old bonne 
who lived with me. Well, sbe had attended and 
cherished me since I was so high—lived with my 
mother. Mother! no; it seems that Madame 
Surville was not my mother after all. But, of 
course, I could not let my old Madeleine starve ; 
and therefore, with a heart heavy as lead, I danced 
and declaimed. My heart was not so heavy when 
I recited thy songs.” 

‘*My songs! Pauvre ange!” exclaimed the 
Poet. 

‘And then, too, I thought, ‘Ah! this dread- 
ful siege! He, too, may be poor—he may know 
want and hunger ;’ and so all I could save from 
Madeleine I put into a box for thee, in case thou 
shouldst come back to me some day. Mon 
homme, how could I go to the Salle Favre? 
How could I read journals, Gustave? But thou 
art not married, Gustave? Parole d'honneur ?” 

‘‘ Parole dhonneur! What does that mat- 
ter?” 

‘*Every thing! Ah! I am not so méchante, 
so mauvaise téte, as I was some months ago. If 
thou wert married, I should say, ‘ Blessed and 
sacred be thy wife! Forget me.’ But as it is, 
one word more. Dost thou love the young lady, 
whoever she be? or does she love thee so well 
that it would be sin in thee to talk trifles to 
Julie? Speak as honestly as if thou wert not a 

et.” 

‘Honestly, she never said she loved me. I 
never thought she did. But, you see, L. was 
very ill, and my parents and friends and my 
physician said that it was right for me to arrange 
my life, and marry, and so forth. And the girl 
had money, and was a good match. In short, 
the thing was settled. But oh, Julie, she never 
learned my songs by heart! She did not love 
as thou didst, and still dost. And—ah! well— 
now that we meet again —now that I look in 
thy face—now that I hear thy voice— No, I do 
not love her as I loved, and might yet love, thee. 
But—but—” 

‘*Well, but?—oh, I guess. Thou seest me 
well dressed, no longer dancing and declaiming 
at cafés ; and thou thinkest that Julie has dis- 
graced herself? she is unfaithful ?” 

Gustave had not anticipated that frankness, 
nor was the idea which it expressed uppermost 
in his mind when he said, ‘* But, but—” There 
were many buts, all very confused, struggling 
through his mind as he spoke. However, he 
answered as a Parisian skeptic, not ill-bred, 
naturally would answer— 

‘* My dear friend, my dear child” (the Paris- 
ian is very fond of the word child, or enfant, in 
addressing a woman), ‘‘I have never seen thee 
so beautiful as thou art now; and when thou 
tellest me that thou art no‘longer poor, and the 
proof of what thou sayest is visible in the furs 
which, alas! I can not give thee, what am I to 
think ?” 

‘**Oh, mon homme, mon homme ! thou art very 
spirituel, and that is why I loved thee. I am 
very béte, and that is excuse enough for thee if 
thou couldst not love me. But canst thou look 
me in the face and not know that my eyes could 
not meet thine as they do, if I had been faith- 
less to thee even in a thought, when I so boldly 
touched thine arm? Viens chez moi, come and 
let me explain all. Only—only let me repeat, 
if another has rights over thee which forbid thee 
to come, say so kindly, and I will never trouble 
thee again.” 

Gustave had been hitherto walking slowly by 
the side of Julie, amidst the distant boom of the 
besiegers’ cannon, while the short day began to 
close; and along the dreary Boulevards saun- 
tered idlers turning to look at the young, beauti- 
ful, well-dressed woman who seemed in such con- 
trast to the capital whose former luxuries the 
‘*Ondine” of imperial Paris represented.. He 
now offered his arm to Julie, and, quickening 
his pace, said, ‘‘ There is no reason why I should 
refuse to attend thee home, and listen to the 
explanations thou dost generously condescend to 





volunteer.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


‘‘ An, indeed! what a difference—what a dif- 
ference!” said Gustave to himself when he en- 
tered Julie’s apartment. In her palmier days, 
when he had first made her acquaintance, the 
apartment no doubt had been infinitely more 
splendid, more abundant in silks and fringes and 
flowers and knickknacks; but never had it 
seemed so cheery and comfortable and home-like 
as now. What a contrast to Isaura’s disman- 
tled chilly salon! She drew him toward the 
hearth, on which, blazing though it was, she 
piled fresh billets, seated him in the easiest of 
easy-chairs, knelt beside him, and chafed his 
numbed hands in hers; and as her bright eyes 
fixed tenderly on his, she looked so young and 
so innocent! You would not then have called 
her the ‘‘ Ondine of Paris.” 

But when, a little while after, revived by the 
genial warmth and moved by the charm of her 
beauty, Gustave passed his arm round her neck 
and sought to draw her on his lap, she slid from 
his embrace, shaking her head gently, and seated 
herself, with a pretty air of ceremonious deco- 
rum, at a little distance. 

Gustave looked at her amazed. 

** Causons,” said she, gravely; ‘‘thou wouldst 
know why I am so well dressed, so comfortably 
lodged, and I am longing to explain to thee all. 
Some days ago I had just finished my perform- 
ance at the Café ——, and was putting on my 
shawl, when a tall monsieur, fort bel homme, 
with the air of a grand seigneur, entered the 
café, and, approaching me politely, said, ‘ I think 
I have the honor to address Mademoiselle Julie 
Caumartin?’? ‘That is my name,’ I said, sur- 
prised; and, looking at him more intently, I rec- 
ognized his face. He had come into the café a 
few days before with thine old acquaintance 
Frederic Lemercier, and stood by when I asked 
Frederic to give me news of thee. ‘ Mademoi- 
selle,’ he continued, with a serious melancholy 
smile, ‘I shall startle you when I say that I am 
appointed to act as your guardian by the last 
request of your mother.’ ‘Of Madame Surville ?’ 
‘Madame Surville adopted you, but was not 
your mother. We can not talk at ease here. 
Allow me to request that you will accompany 
me to Monsieur N , the avoué, It is not 
very far from this; and by the way I will tell 
you some news that may sadden, and some news 
that may rejoice.’ : 

‘*There was an earnestness in the voice and 
look of this monsieur that impressed me. He 
did not offer me his arm; but I walked by his 
side in the direction he chose. As we walked 
he told me in very few words that my mother 
had been separated from her husband, and for 
certain family reasons had found it so difficult to 
rear and provide for me herself that she had ac- 
cepted the offer of Madame Surville to adopt me 
as her own child. While he spoke there came 
dimly back to me the remembrance of a lady 
who had taken me from my first home, when I 
had been, as I understood, at nurse, and left me 
with poor dear Madame Surville, saying, ‘ This 
is henceforth your mamma.’ I never again saw 
that lady. It seems that many years afterward 
my true mother desired to regain me. Madame 
Surville was then dead. She failed to trace me 
out, owing, alas! to my own faults and change 
of name. She then entered a nunnery, but, be- 
fore doing so, assigned a sum of 100,000 francs 
to this gentleman, who was distantly connected 
with her, with full power to him to take it to 
himself, gr give it to my use, should he discover 
me, at his discretion. ‘I ask you,’ continued the 
monsieur, ‘to go with me to Monsieur N a, 
because the sum is still in his hands. He will 
confirm my statement. All that I have now to 
say is this: If you accept my guardianship, if 
you obey implicitly my advice, I shall consider 
the interest of this sum which has accumulated 
since deposited with M. N due to you; and 
the capital will be your dot on marriage, if the 
marriage be with my consent.’ ” 

Gustave had listened very attentively, and with- 
out interruption, till now, when he looked up, 
and said, with his customary sneer, ‘‘Did your 
monsieur, fort bel homme you say, inform you of 
the value of the advice, rather of the commands, 
you were implicitly to obey ?” 

“Yes,” answered Julie, ‘‘ not then, but later. 
Let me go on. We arrived at M. N s, an 
elderly, grave man. He said that all he knew 
was that he held the money in trust for the mon- 
sieur with me, to be given to him, with ihe ac- 
cumulation of interest, on the death of the lady 
who had deposited it. If that monsieur had in- 
structions how to dispose of the money, they were 
not known to him. All he had to do was to 
transfer it absolutely to him on the proper cer- 
tificate of the lady’s death. So you see, Gus- 
tave, that the monsieur could have kept all from 
me if he had liked.” 

**Your monsieur is very generous. 
you will now tell me his name.” 

‘No; he forbids me to do it yet.” 

“‘And he took this apartment for you, and 
gave you the money to buy that smart dress and 
these furs. Bah! mon enfant, why try to de- 
ceive me? DoI not know my Paris? <A fort 
bel homme does not make himself guardian to a 
fort belle fille so young and fair as Mademoi- 
selle Julie Caumartin without certain considera- 
tions which shall be nameless, like himself.” 

Julie’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ Ah, Gustave! ah, mon- 
sieur !” she said, half angrily, half plaintively, ‘*I 
see that my guardian knew you better than I did. 
Never mind ; I will not reproach. Thou hast the 
right to despise me.” 

**Pardon! I did not mean to offend thee,” 
said Gustave, somewhat disconcerted. ‘‘ But 
own that thy story is strange ; and this guardian, 
who knows me better than thou—does he know 
me at all? Didst thou speak to him of me?” 

‘How could I help it? He says that this 
terrible war, in which he takes an active part, 














Perhaps 





makes his life uncertain from day to day. He 
wished to complete the trust bequeathed to him 
by seeing me safe in the love of some worthy 
man who”—she paused for a moment with an 
expression of compressed anguish, and then hur- 
ried on—‘* who would recognize what was 
in me—would never reproach me for—for—the 
past. I then said that my heart was thine: I 
a never vr Lay one but thee,” 

‘Marry me,” red Gustave. ‘‘M a 
; “And,” continued the girl, not bending his 
interruption, ‘‘he said thou wert not the hus- 
band he would choose for me; that thou wert 
not—no, I can not wound thee by repeating 
what he said, unkindly, unjustly. He bade me 
think of thee no more. I said again, that is im- 
possible.” 

** But,” resumed Rameau, with an affected 
laugh, ‘‘ why think of any thing so formidable 
as marriage? Thou lovest me, and—” He ap- 
proached again, seeking to embrace her. She re- 
coiled. ‘* No, Gustave, no. I have sworn—sworn 
solemnly by the memory of my lost mother, that 
I will never sin again. I wil never be to thee 
other than thy friend—or thy wife.” 

Before Gustave could reply to these words, 
which took him wholly by surprise, there was a 
ring at the outer door, and the old bonne ush- 
ered in Victor de Mauléon. He halted at the 
threshold, and his brow contracted. 

‘*So you have already broken faith with me, 
mademoiselle ?” 

** No, monsieur, I have not broken faith,” cried 
Julie, passionately. ‘‘I told you that I would 
not seek to find out Monsieur Rameau. I did 
not seek, but I met him unexpectedly. I owed 
to him an explanation. I invited him here to 
give that explanation. Without it, what would 
he have thought of me? Now he may go, and I 
will never admit him again without your sanction.” 

The Vicomte turned his stern look upon Gus- 
tave, who, though, as we know, not wanting in 
personal courage, felt cowed by his false posi- 
tion; and his eye fell, quailed before De Mau- 
léon’s gaze. 

**Leave us for a few minutes alone, made- 
moiselle,” said the Vicomte. ‘‘ Nay, Julie,” he 
added, in softened tones, ‘‘ fear nothing. I, too, 
owe explanation—friendly explanation—to M. 
Rameau.” 

With his habitual courtesy toward women, he 
extended his hand to Julie, and led her from the 
room. Then, closing the door, he seated him- 
self, and made a sign to Gustave to do the same. 

‘* Monsieur,” said De Mauléon, ‘‘ excuse me 
if I detain you. A very few words will suffice 
for our present interview. I take it for granted 
that mademoiselle has told you that she is no 
child of Madame Surville’s; that her own moth- 
er bequeathed her to my protection and guard- 
ianship, with a modest fortune which is at my 
disposal to give or withhold. The little I have 
seen already of mademoiselle impresses me with 
sincere interest in her fate. I look with com- 
passion on what she may have been in the past ; 
I anticipate with hope what she may be in the 
future. I do not ask you to see her in either 
with my eyes. I say frankly that it is my in- 
tention, and I may add my resolve, that the 
ward thus left to my charge shall be henceforth 
safe from the temptations that have seduced her 
poverty, her inexperience, her vanity if you will, 
but have not yet corrupted her heart. Bre/, I 
must request you to give me your word of honor 
that you will hold no further communication with 
her. I can allow no sinister influence to stand 
between her fate and honor.” 

‘**You speak well and nobly, M. le Vicomte,” 
said Ramean, “‘ and I give the promise you ex- 
act.” He added, feelingly, ‘‘ It is true, her heart 
has never been corrupted. That is good, affec- 
tionate, unselfish as a child’s. J'ai l’honneur de 
vous saluer, M. le Vicomte.” 

He bowed with a dignity unusual to him, and 
tears were in his eyes as he passed by De Mauléon 
and gained the anteroom. There a side-door 
suddenly opened, and Julie’s face, anxious, eager, 
looked forth. 

Gustave paused. ‘Adieu, mademoiselle! 
Though we may never meet again—though our 
fates divide us—believe me that I shall ever cher- 
ish your memory—and—” 

The girl interrupted him, impulsively seizing 
his arm, and looking him in the face with a wild, 
fixed stare. 

‘*Hush! dost thou mean to say that we are 
parted—parted forever ?” 

** Alas!” said Gustave, ‘‘ what option is before 
us? Your guardian rightly forbids my visits; and 
even were I free to offer you my hand, you your- 
self say that I am not a suitor he would approve.” 

Julie turned her eyes toward De Mauléon, 
who, following Gustave into the anteroom, steod 
silent and impassive, leaning against the wall. 

He now understood and replied to the pathetic 
appeal in the girl’s eyes, 

**My young ward,” he said, ‘‘M. Rameau ex- 
presses himself with propriety and truth. Suffer 
him to depart. He belongs to the former life; 
reconcile yourself to the new.” 

He advanced to take her hand, making a sign 
to Gustave to depart. But as he approached Ju- 
lie, she uttered a weak, piteous wail, and fell at 
his feet senseless. De Mauléon raised and car- 
ried her into her room, where he left her to the 
care of the old bonne. On re-entering the ante- 
room, he found Gustave still lingering by the 
outer door. 

‘*You will pardon me, monsieur,” he said to 
the Vicomte, ‘‘ but in fact I feel so uneasy, so un- 
happy. Has she— You see, you see that there 
is danger to her health, perhaps to her reason, in 
so abrupt a separation, so cruel a rupture between 
us. Let me call again, or I may not have strength 
to. keep my promise.” 

De Mauléon remained a few minutes musing. 
Then he said, ina whisper, ‘‘ Come back into the 
salon, Let us talk frankly.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








